income-tax. 
‘diminis 


~ . of ites . 
figures such as those given y the Hon'ble Mr. Dababhoy 
tion hover aba sh A rom them. 









present . O rz 7 
proposal of my e site, : 
sal would afford ‘ the suggested relief consists: 
‘eople who are least entitled 4o relief in the interest of the 
on tet ee , 
Schedule TI, ‘it is, I am afraid, 
assessed 


compared with those under 










Siag ‘) ~ | 
“The income-tax at present presses lightly on the . It hardly touches. S| 
1 in 10,600. In the United Kingdo [sagen in 220 in ve 
icultural incomes pay the tax. In ‘ 
proportion in some rural districts is so low as one in 1,949. . i” 
I was not able to follow what point my Hon'ble friend was making out = 
but I think there is one small point of detail on which my pe 
Hon'ble friends seem to be under a slight misa’ ion. The,abatements. 4] 
in certain hig countries for the sake of children and dependents are, I 
believe, anti- usian in their purpose. No sianilar en t to large 
__ families has yet been demanded as a part of our fiscal policy in Tata ios 


_ “TI should like to give the minimum limits in several countries in 
Europe re 










. In continental countries the minimum assessable limit is gen : 
og much lower than in India, though I think it will be agreed ‘ ety 
ee es of income are distinctly higher. In Prussia it is £45 ; in Wurtemburg, 
ara Saxony, Baden, Hesse, these vary from 25 to 45 pounds ; in Austria it is £50 $ : 
i in Sweden it is £244 ; in Norway £18; in Denmark £33 to £44; in Holland y 
F it is as high as £54 ; in Italy it comes to £16 to £32, with no exemption for | 
pure property income ; and in Spain it varies from £81 to £45. | 

“On the whole, I believe that the Council will think the Government of " 
India are acting wisely and in the best interests of the community at in 
refusing to accept the Resolution of the Hon’ble Member ; and pRoti. 2 I 











have to state that we are not able to accept that Resolution.” ve, : | 

iS The Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy : “My Lord, with the very extensive pro- te 
i : of legislative work before us this afternoon, I feel I cannot detain this a 
Thuaitl crock longer than is absolutely necessary, but at the same time I feel ot 


it my duty to reply to a few observations that have fallen from Hon’bleMem- + 
bers. To my surprise, I have heard it repeated by four or five Members— 
and what struck me most was that that statement was repeated by the Hon’ble 
inance Minister—that this was the most ino une time for moving this 
Resolution. My Lord, I fail to see what is exact psychological moment 
when a Member of this Council can bring up a Resolution for the reduction of 
taxation. Jf it is t up at some other period, it will be confronted with 
the same t that that is the most inopportune time and the state of the 
sy s of the country will not permit of a reduction. bernie 
ly submit that there is very little of value in this contention. My Breas 
on’ble Mr. Subba Rao started the debate with opposing the motion. He 
out ree, correct! oe 2) “ pene arth } ces held in 
ts of the coun m time ne and the Congress itself have 
this n of a further reduction of the income-tax. 1 ; sorry 
_ But 
he 
















































discussion the deliberations of these hodieg 
‘as my Hon'ble friend, and he would have admitted it if 
n a little more candid as to why this matter has not been taken upby 

ences. There is, I may say, a neral belief that the income-tax is 





welcome any schefne and support any rea: lief 
to the agricultural classes ; but because relief cai 
villager, it does not follow as a natural consequence that no other class should 
have a reasonable consideration shown to them. ‘The statement that the rural — 
population, as Mr. Gokhale argued, en ee the Treasury in the way of 
fares than the urban population, is _ extraneous to the present mn. 
‘The proposition is by no meahs well-established. Land yields, no doubt, the | 
largest portion of our revenue, and the incidence of the taxation falls heay 
upon all persons dependent upon it; but the view that the taxes upon land whi 
the agriculturist as to pay form part of the cost of production and the agricul- 
tural produce which is covered by its price, at least raises debateable points. 
These taxes are a revenue charge and not a capital charge, and in discussing 
‘ heir ultiniate influence upon village life, various circumstances will have to 
+ e considered. 5 ners site 
& _ * My Lord, I anticipated opposition to this Resolution ; but-I brought it 
‘orward because I firmly believe that it is by constantly bringing forward the 
fe eeds of a deserving class of people that the Government will see their way to 
aed ‘ord relief. I have no doubt that the Resolution will be lost ; but despite 
[ye hat has fallen from my Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister, Thave no _ 
" t that before long the entire scheme of income-tax will undergo a most 
careful revision. With these words I commend my Resolution to the Council.” 
_ Phe Resolution was put and rejected. 
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3 . INDIAN STAMP (AMENDMENT) BILL. ? ty ay 
__ The Hon'ble Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson: “My Lord, I beg to ri 
‘the Beport of the Select Committee on the Bill further to ‘amen the Tedian aM 
Stamp Act, 1899. The only amendment is shown in italics on the Bill, and 
Ido not propose to make any remarks at this stage.” Pa 








INDIAN LUNACY BILL. “sear 

_ The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ah Imam: “My Lord, I PRB EE 
the Hon'ble Sir fhegnald Craddock 7 hae ie the move that 

iameey iste to cope om Hie to cane acre caer ae en 


Y motion was put and agreed to. - 3 pamesihae 














DELEGATION B 


‘he Hon'ble Mr. instr ie Me 





‘The “My Lord, I beg to present 
Conte o ie Bil opt tn npratn en 
Pee een 
Tee postponed for six months.” a 


eo INCHCAPE CONFERENCE, _ 
aan nga yam wap dl Busch sutra ke ied ee 
that this: Council recommends to General in Council that a 


Sears! aes 


ion te tae of he 









s sub: 
natters, either to supply inform 
nly the other day a Press communiqué 
ment, correcting a mis-statement that h 
the) that out of the 50 lakhs of 
at Delhi, 12 lakhs had been assi to B 
necessary to set right a mis-statement of that r ) : 
by means of a Press communiqué, I really do un -why no Press 
‘communiqué was ever issued on this subject of Lord epee — pe eee 


















cannot be said that there was no adverse criticism on the subj 
So far from that being the case, many Indian newspapers, an eas 
Anglo-Indian ig the Indian Raily News of Calcutta and the Times 
Ti of Bombay, had passed very strong criticism on the whole proce in 
the criticism of the Zimes of India being the most direct and the most po’ fe 
My first question, therefore, is, why was no official statement of any kind 
eed issued at any time on the chiens soas to prevent or remove misapprehensions in 
ier the public mind? My second question is, what was exactly Lord Inchcape’s 
Berk position in this inquiry? Tt has been suggested—I have seen it in 
| papers, I think it was in the Indian Daily News—that Lord Inchcape had 
come out to this asasort of a plenipotentiary from the Secretary of 
State: andthe Times of India spoke of Lord Incheape’s ‘ mission’ in connection 
with railway matters, The impression left on my mind, after carefully 
reading what has appeared in the papers, is that Lord Incheape undoubtedly 
came with a large and undefined di ion, the terms of reference not bei 
fixed and the scope of inquiry not being settled beforehand. Now 1 want to 
know if this is true, and, if so, whether any representation was made by the 
_ Government of India to the Secretary of State in regard to this matter, The 
4 “next question that arises is, if Lord Incheape really came out like’this with an 
_ unfettered discretion, what was the position of the Government of India in the 
matter? No one recognises more [do the importance and necessity of 
Parliamentary control over Indian affairs, and that control, we all sev, can be 
-exereised only through the Minister who is responsible to Parliament for 
India. And no one questions the Secretary of State’s competence to order an 
A et in regard to any affair connected with the administration of India. 
What I contend, however, is that such inquiry must be through the regular 
channel. © If a Royal Commission is appointed, the Commission would neces- 
sarily report to the King; but if a Committee is appointed or an individual 
ie deputed to make any inquiry, it is only right and — that the report of 
a ‘such a Committee or individual should be submi through the Orbe 
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ment of India. If what we have read in the papers be true, namely, 
that the report of “Lord Inchcape has been sent direct to the Secretary of 
State, I wish to ask why this clearly irregular ure has been adopted ; ; 
also if there has been any protest against this on the part of the Government = 
of India as a whole.—for the procedure ed is calculated to lower ee 
‘Government of India in Shee ns cS ee ee ee industry 
and Commerce Department, or on the part of the Finance Department. 1 can 
call to mind three instances where individual experts selected ‘ t 
of State came out to this country to advise the Governmen' 
ogi either at the instance of the Government of India or 
that Government. Thus Sir Hamilton Frere-Smith came 
‘the condition of factories; Mr. Robertson came out 
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a ep a rent of India; and 

1 sore vane 
which aabeseeincnt of Tadia then forwarded 
always do in all important matters T believe the 
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Government of a s : C 


lings of this » Lam not sure that harm—and serious will 
done in future even 





if no harm has heen done in the present case. 
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hope that it will become even more stringent in the 
oe ence lis felt to bea grievance ue ani ; 
oper way to wil ievance is to a regular ingu toit. 
elj aching and 1 base m only on Sweetie dnc, 
pers—that the powerful Railway Companies, with their influential 
ites, und their comparatively easy access to the Secretary of State 
have succeeded in inducing the India Office authorities to send 
_ i be made “smite them. Of 
authority for mal this statement, use nothing 
authoritatively, but this is ri rotrpa mc mind by 
in the papers on the subject. Now in a matter of this 
interests of the Companies only that have to be considered, 
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oe 
i 








ge 
ry 















, sap tap tebemrtpanig ts oe pone te oe rage ty : 
would be better attained if I withdrew my questions and, in speaking on the 
Resolution, urged what I had to say about the extraordinary character of 
the procedure followed in regard to this Committee. In saying what I do,. 
I am only giving voice in this Council to the complaints of the public and 
to the extreme dissatisfaction with which the appointment, constitution and 
ee eae tek concen by men of all classes in 

coun: Tt has roused indignation and alarm; and the silence which 

_ has been observed on the subject andthe secrecy in which the whole thing is 
_ shrouded have intensified pop pular dissatisfaction. The public, my Lord, have 

fore might to complain. ‘The railways are amongst the most valuable concerns. 

try ; and it has every right to say that, on such important matters, 

| thers should be no deliberations in camera, that no discussion of 
perio oe rocedure should be conducted without + due Linco of the- 
“people iat: potion unlit aesauente ts In the case of this- 

itiee, the general bewilderment been peviadi by the conflicti 

‘statements which have been put forward at different times. We were 
‘in the beginning that Lord ern ’s mission was in connection with tito 

vey oar of Railway Companies ut the control exercised over them b 
way Board in regard to expenditure. We were also told that 
thom was sent out because of the failure of the Government of India and ye 

Railway Board to comply with the recommendations of the Committee on Indian — 
Railwa; Finance and Administration, over which he, as Sir James 

four years ago. Now there can be no two opinions that both 

‘subjects are of the gravest importance. Yesterday, however, we were told — 
there was a considerable misundersta in the whole affair, and that Seal 
Tnchcape only came as a sort of a concili and advisor in regard to certain 
difficulties which have arisen between the Railway Companies and the 
Board, and between different Railway 
rather matters in- the nature of 
It is <a to reconcile these rea xo 
second, the first thing that strikes — 

If the scope of the Missi 
80 harmless, why was it not so 

y reference 





Y mmi sequently there have been no ; 
nee, and there s been no inquiry of any sort at al), Lean explain : 
LONE hore ss Roles Bon End the Rail ‘Compania 
een the Railway Bc e Railwa: 
ssc ema fs 
b ce W. is e 
e Agen Companies hero are otly gen 
co. 


L everal Chairmen 

nies’ and of the Railway Board, The Chofewned met, 
bjects at issue with entirely satisfactory results. The 
entirely informal nature, and the*Government of India 

cessary io lay any | on the subject u the 

Be arc ap  Gauhale i complained tat we did 

r to! : us reports in the papers. I would point . 

correct all ren) that the pe 


and the Government 
ng in the hi ; 
( ‘abe ° imn idte y open to attack, as we have 
oin i a would also — out Poses ie Hon‘ble Mr. M 

himself, put down a question on subject quite 5 
far that ations that were Sint 

















osition for the Government, is. n 
not the position which the Government of India sho 
As the purpose of my motion has uot been met by the ans 
Saber hes given, I must press for the Resolution being 
Phe Council divided :—- 
H. sare Ayes—19. Beau: 
‘Whe Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon'ble Naxtab Abdul 


- Majid, the Hon’ble Maulvi “x Shams-ul-Huda, the Hon’ble Raja t 

Nath Ray of Dighapatia, the Hon’ble yg: nae Bahadur. 

the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu, the ‘on’ble Mr, Sachchidana: sith, ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque, the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao, the "ble 
Raja of Kurupam, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar, the 
Hon'ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis, the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi, the Hon’ble 
Khan Zulfikar Ali Khan, the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jinnah, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri, and the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. 


Thackersey. 





* Noes—838. 


| + Fis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of B the Hon'ble Sir Robert 
the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali mam, the 
on’ble Mr. Clark, the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock, the Hon’ble Sir G. Fleet- 
Wilson, the Hon’ble Major General Sir M. H. 8. Grover, the ee ee 
i , the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, the Hon’ble Mr. Porter, the H tI 

. Enthéven, the Hon’ble Mr. Wheeler, the Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate, the Hon’ble ] 
iy A. H. McMahon, the Hon’ble Mr. Lyon, the Hon’ble Mr. Sounder the 










Rs 






















‘ble Sir James Meston, the Hon'ble Mr. Fremantle, the, H i Bs | 
p |. Todhunter, the Hon’ble Surgeon General Sir C. P. Lukis, the Satie 2 
me Mr. Sharp, the Hon’ble Mr. Oarr, the Hon’ble Mr. Arthur, the Hon’ble Mr. Fyffe, ¢* 
Bee the Hon’ble Mr. Madge, tlie Hon’ble Sir ©. W. N. Graham, the . 
i Phillips, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, the Hon’ble Mr. Meredith, ‘the Hdh’ble- 
ie Maung Mye, the Hon'ble Mr, Gates, the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke, the Hon’ble > | 
| —__ Bir Charles Stowart-Wilson, the Hon’ble Mr. Dempster, the Hon'ble Sir T R. P| 
Fe Wynne, the Hon’ble Mr. Kenrick, and the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven. m Be | 
Eig So the Resolution was rejected. one 

The Council adjourned to Monday, the 26th February 1912. 

. ‘W. H. VINCENT, 
‘  Seoretary to the Government of India, 
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SC pastansenes 3 or THE COUNCIL OF THE GovERNoR anensied 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, — 
. 1861 TO 1909 (24 & 25 VIOM., 0. 67, 55 & 66 VIOT., C.14, 
AND 0 EDW. scat 


28 Be 
Fierrwoop Wrisoy, binge K.C.B., KOM, 
¢ _Vio- Paste. presiding, e 


om Fle 5 


~_unstions AND ANSWERS, 


ae the 27h Mash to 
mses te et a 


é 





r ‘that, sat) 2 81 , , 2 f 
of the 1,728 du, of European and 
Mideast 


‘The Hone Mr, Daaibhoy asked : ; 
te ae i oi at Engineering Institutions i in India find emp! 


“If 90, how aay ot are so employed?” 


Hon'ble Sir T. R. Wynsie vietiat’ es ee : 
bo eply $6 tha tet past of Shy AUER Member's question is in the 


si tontoatie ai tothe ‘wanibet oeKabiaih elcid {bd Bigineecn Tnatita- f 
in edin, who are em miplognl on Tadien Railways, will 
List and Distribution Return of Railway ‘nstablisheasnta, a 


he y, a copy of which is available for rence in the 
bere’ Room Af the Imperial Secretariat. 
“The number of Indians (recruited in India) on the permanent Haena 
a Subordinate poet peat of State Tastes 


ee shown pic agit 
Sedat” Pepe Sap ha ym “ ie eae - 
o not, ehh etc em, on the non- 
Dlishments, "Details of these establishments mil be ound on 
Dato 24 of the lst. fl 
+ should add that the Engin i in India, in addit 
ng Engineers proper, train a ong a il 
hanical Engineering but of whom do not secure appointments 
vs pe Sacinoeent Lake Seeman nce i 
: ployed sa rally Taspeotons of Works, ‘Permancnt-W. 
; om on railways as Ini rs of Wor ermanent- Wa; 
‘ Sticdienidh cl orerieses, as bt complete ita of ee men 
sg gi 0 REY, 1G 


| The Hon'ble Mr, Dadabhoy asked: 
‘Toit troe that the Penn Teania Railway under an rr 
enpoy anally six ofthe bet age 


umrsere ged pleased — to 
gem pinta pele reste fi 





as the Government sgl any communion fom he 
Neder paneer d ces prevalent in many parts of India’ 
nore otal an of ing ion "bing in adoption to p 


to state stay can agora bE 2 
“ Does Government pro sash a ete oe ‘islation ? ‘Ite 


engagi the attention of the Government of | 
he obedient ttle further information can. be gi sven. 





au) 
~ (8) the peta of qualified medical practitio 
colleges and schools for the last three years; 
ine 5 9) and if any iin ara, the ny mamber of 
medical practitioners in aot 


_ The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Graddock replied : 
 #No pei a is drawn i in official records bat woot 
‘ag bebe ry impossible to give the \ 
tions in the exact ine a ey by the Hon’ble 
3 a a statement marked A, which shows that, th 


y private effort. T also lay on the re sy taal 
number of in-door and out-door patients, respecti ae ace the 
1910. aber of indoor and outdoor, pete ene Hon! le Member’ 
“Jn answer to questions 5 and 6, I lay upon the table a st 
ber of recorded deaths f from small- 
‘There are no jis 
ing pag esate ved from these or any other diseases. 
Sees comme ts five medical colleges and 15 schools. — 
«The e answer to question 8, is 1,905, namely, for 1909, ‘G10 5 toe! 


British India, of whom aj 
is, however, open to | 
the information 





See ie 
ofA and ale nel in - , dis’ Goveaeeaet 


London 





ill the SGoseiamest bo Giakiad ay 
¢ by the Governor General for the 
section 8 of the Indian 

ernors of the Presidencies of Fort 
the said Statute?” 


The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock paused: : 
“The rules framed by the Governor General under section 8 of the 
pert Act, 1861, for. the of executive business in his 
: rocedure of a body whose deliberations are contentinl ; 
- stil of India consider that no useful purpose would be served by 
_ sing them on the table. es 
_ *Phe Hon’ble Member's request as regards the rules framed by the 
: Paden of Madras and Bombay should be peetorre | in the Councils of those 


- The Hon'ble Mr, Madge asked ; ; 
“Will the Government be pleased to state ips} 
@ whether the Cantonment Magistrate - Pa Landon has” een 


@ to inform any Pig 0 Fob undisturbed ° mn 
over the Norman ge See 
Settlement ae dhat though their houses may 
the land on which they stand Se Goer 
may be resumed ; 


(b) to prosecute ton fine owners for exercising rietary privi- 
leges which they have Ba niece: exert unqueton 
for over fifty years ; 
(2) whether shied: germ has received lega! advice. sie, its own 
advisers confli with or not su the claims 
Me need by the Landour Cantonment Magistrate against pr 
Eph ~ owners 2” Seam 
__ His Excellency the Commander-in- “Chief replied: 
“(1) (a) The estate holders have feos. 3 
ndia are _ to coi I 





1 of canals and distrib —s ited 
‘total area in acres irrigated by the canals 
‘Hon'ble Sir Robert Carlyle replied: Ns es 
oF 1905 fa ae follows in eee trrigation works sinoo the 


i 


. 

. 

. 
rox 

. 

. 

+ 


iture on our Minor irrigation 


Bist 





The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi asked : yi ae 
Ts the Government aware of the publication in the Australian Colonies 
is called the ‘Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia” 
& t form valnable informati " pee 
? Has the Government of India ~ 
the publication of an Official ; 
India ?” : 7 Be | 


rye) 


seen the publication to 


is_ concerned corr 
iting “the moral and 


Abstract 
: ish India’ whi nted to Parliament ; in the volumes of 
f British India, which are published in India, and in the : a 


of the various provi ‘All these publications are 
- { ; os 


(a) what is the starti 
Bengal, the U 
respectively 5 





will be y itha s} Fi ” the 





Pi Wolo tr, Gaxksle wkd ce 
ne ee es Oe 
trom. Onlouta: not to Dalits to Simla 
to provide at Delhi for of members 

perform 


“ ‘require access to the records to enable 
in connection with Council work ?” 


_ The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt sd: be 
bie Pile! uestion of the removal of the Imperial Records has’ 
_ decided. erever the records be. provision 


_“ With reference to the observations made by dab Hon'ble the 
n year on the proposal to create a fixed 8 
t state if the examination of the question prom 0 } 
ber has been completed ? Adsl tf s0,-yphet cymehasion has boon arrived et, 


The Hon’ble Sir Jia Meston, on bebalf of the Hon’ble air 
Wilson, replied 
__ “The te gvetion hi on carefully studied; but it presents con! 
ae eee ar ne 
Fe cake [any cebonooes exiting : f 





to undertake in’ 





~ The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : 


PEO a gaintal be given ithout detailed 
ee oe  alpele Ht 
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If not, do the Goverment props to insta fan inquiry $0 as to 
public opinions on the subject ain 
sci{0) 1 not, wil the Government be plese to tate thir reo for 
“(d) ‘Will the Government be bewtetesython dividend do 
eee Saga Ss rege mae 





iw 





: at the expense of agriculture, I desire to | stress on the 
3 Tay bees taken in the Bill to exempt from the penalties that may 


vis, the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid, t on 
ble Mr. Vincent, the Hon'ble Mr. , the 


The 








sent Bill, who had gone to the le ee caine hs tial of 0 
impossible at Poona ath the sso eae Congress Hall had been promised for — 


eT ge 1 Gonference after the Congress was over—it is their organ, the 


which has been one of my strongest su And who else? There 
Molaviys, i 


rting my Bill. His lifelong friend and companion, his most \ 
caleg, Mr. Ganga Persad Varma of Lucknow, one of the most orthodox 
men that I have known—at thesame time a man of advanced views and culture 
_—in his paper the Advocate has been supporting my measure. 

elas kgs Ce Puanld the Piirece been ae me ene ee 
also lent their strong support. Some of my Muhammadan friends in this 
Coeucil shad dons me the great honour of supporting my menéore when T intel : 

duced ithere. A Muhammadan Judge of the Allahabad High Court, known to 

be the most learned Muhammadan jurist in India, esteemed alike by Hindus 

- and Mussalmans for his quiet piety and knowledge of Arabic literature, Mz : 
Karamat Hussain, has given his unqualified support to my Bill. 

Muhammadan J one of them of the Sialkot Division and the other of 
Hissar Division, haye also supported my measure. I believe it must 








Ks 
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x 
Bie 
r 


it the question mythologi 
exclusive purity is not at all i ity 

1° why insist upon it at the present moment ; 
: upon that aspect of the question. ‘To me it has been a 


luty to , but in a solemn meeting 
Se. Then, Sir, it is said that not only will my Pill facilitate inte 


een different castes of Hindus, it» facilitate marriage with non-H 

to me it does not seem to be, I must honestly say, a yery dire ca 

is historical instance of Chandra known to Greek historians as 
Sandracotas, vi 5 the daughter of Selucas Nikator. There is” also an” 
instance tend ‘od in that fascinating book of his, Zhe Annals b Bain baer 
where a ruler of Mewar married a daughter of re roe last of the 
Sassanide Kings of Persia. The nobles and princes of iawar still a 
into Muhammadan families qnd the sons born of Muhammadan mothers 
7 a ate eed instances in poe mp of marri 6 ans with = 

. Then we have got marriages of Hindu princesses — a. 

in Moghal times. We have still got in praca i day in Hyderabad ‘same 
practice obtaining without either side losing in caste or in prestige. an 
should there be such a great horror? If anything can give peace 


happy country, it will be a feeling that the tie connubial embraces all i 
ea. It is a practice not pdbeiies ‘to our forefathers, it is a 


ee wed by our contemporaries. Why then should it be opposed 


day ? beats ae 
*T pass on to another ground of opposition. I am afraid, Sir, weg een, 
_ wearying the patience of the Council, but the importance of my subject y &: 
only excuse. ‘The question has been raised: is not marriage among the Hindus 
a sacrament, and are you going to introduce the elements of a civil contract 
into a relationship which is the holiest of holy relations amongst the Hindus? 
I do not desire to do anything of the kind. So far as marriages between 
‘Hindus are concerned, they may still follow their rituals, and it is because they 
may follow such rituals even when intermarrying between different ard 


i I seek to introduce my Bill. But let us again consider the proposition 


ont ee forward that marriage is a sacrament, a religious ceremonial, amor 
Hin 


_ the Hindus. 1 gat. © Prorwation which is striohly. corto and. het: deans 
Santi Asctages of tors toot sus teapot ena es 
- place, i ve Ww the e was i 
Th tame of Sankuntaa ay ben mentioned in this "Coun on a i 
“occasion by a gentleman ly versed in Oriental learning ; a name which — 
‘i hold in estoem, if T may sty so, in affection sill bythe. Hindu p € 
_ of India owing to the immortal writings of our great poet i 


¥ 


ki Kalidasa, She 

mie soph time to be a daughter of a Brahmin priest, a Kshat- 
riya stanc 
occur 


simply exchangi lands. — 
“4 and het aon as the 


here prospecti esbeaul aia as bo manieah ited, am 
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_ He says, ‘the recitation of | 
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to suicide as the only escape from the | : 
, is divorce itself miter Galena: (natin Seaeie hi 
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ad an opportunity of studying these co 

‘There is then another question raised, and a question I ad } 

ess, that it will introduce confusion in our joint reed ‘Th 
which the Government of the United Provinces : 

introduce confusion in our homes and our laws of succe 


ee at > ee Conference. 
: the Punjab depicted in colours the horrid situation 
will ‘in a Hindu home if a girl of the family were to marry a 
-madan and have thildren. Ido not know if such a contingen' i 
arise, Or, supposing it does arise, does it arise for the first time under my 
What is the law at the present time ? ‘That you can contract, or, to use 
expressive language of my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao, 
anybody can marry anybody else under the present law, only the contract- 
ing parties have got to make a declaration that the do not 
Hindu or the Muhammadan faith or any other faith in I Well, 
supposing a member of a joint Hindu family makes that *declara- — 
' tion and marries a Moslem; what is it that can save the from — 
ing up with him in his own home except by seeking separation ? 
y Bill will do nothing more. It will simply save the parti e 
ing a declaration which may not be true. But even that. n 
_ is nob necessary under certain circumstances. If the Muhammadan | 


Hindu household is equally ‘objectionable. Under the Indian Christa ae : 
riage"Act, it is not necessary to make any declaration if one of the | 
parties is a Christian ; so the Hindu man or woman can easily marry ‘Chris- | 


tae ieee household is objectionable, I believe a Christian member of «# 


tian wife or husband and introduce the husband or wife into a Hindu home 5 
‘the only protection now being a separation or division of the ‘ant 
same protection will apply even if my Bill ever becomes law. ‘There is at f 
fact which the opponents have overlooked, namely, the provisions of the Act — 
| known as the Lex Loci Act. In that Act, supposing the brother of a Hindu — 
householder embraces the Muhammadan or the Christian faith, he succeeds, — 
_ Not only does he succeed, but that Act has been considered by the ty 
‘High Court to extend so far that his sons will succeed. If my brother, for 
‘stance, under the law as it now exists, embraces the Moslem faith, marries a 
Moslem wife and has children who follow the Moslem faith, and if I be aba 
coocag Moslem brother or Moslem ne will succeed just as well as my — 
a brother or Hindu nephews would succeed. Where then is the C1 
that my Bill will introduce into the existing law ? If there are di : 
canyetrerong -begrmmlt yf fo yen ake Ceci 
ies, ements of confusion, exi ; in thes 
opebetie to aR 
; i Maijidia, r Singh, | 
Sikh or a Hindu by becoming ° i eee Samaj does not _r 
sarily cease to belong to the community in which he was born. It) 
an where a Hindu 
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dissatisfied 
‘but they will blame the Go 
reply; when does this Governn 
‘com 'to appreciate this Act and to n 
think what it means, they will not 
for paving allowed Mr. Basu to 
nm. Itis the fate 
My friend, the late Home Member, we 
midst, said, when I introduced this ‘Bill, ‘before 
: 16 mover of the Bill should be able to assure us that 
full anf almost undivided su; of 
it. Itis a fixed saree 
any way whatever with the personal 
of India, unless they haye strong and conclusivé ice. t 
able, and that is the policy to which 1 hope T shall continue to 
" “Sir, is this a condition which at an time 
a condition which in mind by the 
- duced measures which had the 
of India? If not—and the answer 
: condition be cage upon in m 
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will demand it and it irresistib 3 1 
_ think, from eK mtious grounds, from grow 
; e 





shall rise, and they certainly 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy : “Sir, I b Se | 
ng so, I must state powerful reasons: uenced my vote. 
1 : out that my community would be oj 
to it. At the same time I nted the motion for leave to introduce it, on 
e that the people would | ity of examining it 


‘rt 


have an op ity 
iting to Government their varied views. It followed that I would 


reato offer at a later stage any 













d, do- ith those . 2 
. Apart, therefore, fone tie: social and 
ollow from it, the proposed legislation is un 


— § Di ionate consideration will show that it is likewise 
‘The purden of the opposition is that it is unnecessary : 
have “not moved Government for it. Sir, in criticising the Bill} 
facts should be borne in mind. In the first place, the days of  Peti- 
_ tions tosthe oe ee phe Council are past, and the reformed Council, with 

a large non-official element in it, is dealing with the subject; and, in the 
next place, a non-official Member in close touch with orthodox Hindu sentiment 
has introduced the Bill. Government are no longer left to pi in the 
matter of legislation on their own initiative, in intelligent anticipation of the 
needs of the situation. They have the help and the co-operation of the 
accredited representatives of the le. In the light of these facts the objec- 
tion that the people have not tie: vernment for fresh Si Be ; 


aoe marriages, loses point, A rej tative Indian has t fo 
Z Bit; Government note been move: 
conditions. 
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in the best way desirable in the altered 





“The recent important cl pe ens eee eee 
the necessity for such a Bill. Forty years have since the er ent 
of the law it is now proposed to amend. ‘The period has been one of all-round 7 
activity among Indians. Education has made enormous progress; the number 
of young men—Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddists, Parsis ant oe eed 
abroad is growing apace; with increase in the facilities of communication 
there is freer intermixture among the different communities. Caste hangs 
loosely to-day about the Hindu ; his religion and caste rules do not prevent him _ 

- from again socially with the members of the sub-castes and ot] 

_ and eyen non-Hindus, with the utmost freedom. ‘Travel has onl; y ! 

such associations. The purdah ong tana yh ifted. Hindu ladies even — 
go abroad for education and sight-seeing. English education, with its ful 
i ar influence, has gone on unchecked, dissolvi 
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introduction of 
oe “give a "ality oe 
i ie hongh gla af cng to me that, in order 
monstrous injustice which occasionally aly resus from this process, we must-c 
ly legislation. ’ 
Be Sm Hindw society would cette Mie to have been catholic and to 


: doubtedl: ed unions, th 
BUR as ceperttiik eres “igo Mra gre i rise 


castes and sub-castes. the @ Vaidyas, for ‘stn, now an i 
influential class of arial Piast their origin 
castes» “Tradition snr ogi to Barna. Bi ra ales of oe Bae 


Behar a class known as Wats ae 
Muhammadans, but who pass off 
pol it is difficult to dogmatise, 
class, Why of As ‘marriages 
iiak pani tolerant of even ileas: and large classes of Hindus have 
a recognised social position out of amours. amg ATR and 
Nalcown in the country. It is this tolerance, this elasticity 
rules, which assured to indu esa the Resi yee vitality which has 
impressed non-Hindus so mu ven now mixed marriages are recognised 
in different of the country, and form a notable feature of Hindu society. — 
Tn Guzrat, Nepal, Assam and Be intermarriages are common. 
custom is an indeterminate quantity. the present state of Case Law 
of a more or less serious nature will attach to customs which haye 
been recognised by the Courts. And this latter condition may be said to be ful 
in respect of a very few customs of intermarriage. In Burma, in’ 


between Hindus and Burmans which, according to informed Indian opinion, — 


inceiperant Rorkanen” wid which ‘ both the 
married,’ have been condemned 


t the validity of intermarriage bet between the different castes and 
f ia ccowmepre gear henaaibigamian et hast tr bvaemeeine: 
has noticed the fact :— 

\ an ee for some time past 


in Guzrat ; some of devas sub-castes b 
are in er of extinction and it. has 
ern ages 


were observed, may not te npbold by the = 
custom.” ; 


necessary to look for bri 





legislation this sort the circumstances; 
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“Tn the intereate, therefore, of oy ant Raman in te xing 4 
of society the Bill is both eminently desirable and necessary. 
1 foie ti manos. ‘Tn a cour 
ies is twofold, cl) : ipso (2). trite ign 
—(1) upon society an upon } 
ards Government. Now society will only. gain by th i 
es a nh * nat . 
ies. W ew nation 
M ech rc 


Ere H 
eras 
um, 
sed enactment. Then, instances are not rare of Christians marrying 
8 The Hon’ble Mr. ro the Burm O.LE., late » Member of t 


1, points out in his letter to the Figg othe Government, ¢ i 


did take place 
were so saatuiete ther eaetct 
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‘If a person believed it to be his imperative duty to do an act which would 
‘injury his fellowmen or to society at 3 telat would not forbid lfm 
; .. What was there in this Bill whi prevent any Hindu from fo 
Ww: 


iydaas Vanhseyce dua sa one vitees= Cott Rane e ? What was the imperative 


This lays down a sound principle of legislation, and Hindu society 
uty compli spc liaton Hindi abel to mary a 
Ww is not customary. Besides, Hinduism is a *comprehensive term; it 
includes almost every shade of religious po theism to animism. 
Classes of the most varied types are called Hindus. How will the community — 
suffer if, by intermixture, new varieties are formed ? The effect upon society 
of the Bill cannot be injurious ; on the contrary, it will be wholesome. 
Likewise the effect upon Indian loyalty een be serious, The Billcomesin 
in the natural of evolution. course of past legislation inevitably ea 
leads to it. tever shock Indian sentiment now receives is as ing com- 
to that which it received first by the enactment of the Caste Disabilities 
oval Act, otherwise known as the Lew Loci Act. The Widows Remarriage 
| ___ Act the Special Marriage Act and the Age of Consent Act have hardly had much 
__ distuibing effect upon the people. There was a temporary ferment which sub- — 
sided the moment the law was passed. The present Bill has not even excited 
‘the serious opposition which the other laws did; it has received a measure 
of support from the educated classes which is quite refreshing. Both for 
yolume and weight that support is remarkable. It is true the Local 
Governments haye recommended the rejection of the Bill, but experienced 
z local officials, having the best means of ascertaining the feelings of le, 
# do not apprehend any serious consequence, and many of them support it “The 
| eonelusion that Indian loyalty will remain unshaken and no commotion ; 
; be created in the country by the law, appears legitimate in these circum-”* 
stances. Sir, worse fears were entertained on the occasion of the - ssi j 
of the Special Marriage Act, but history has falsified them, Lord See 
brook, then Viceroy, disposed of them in words that have proved prophetic:—~. 
; ‘ The impressions which have been so much spoken of might, I admit, have more sway __ 
with a certain ee who faze partly eats; who ae i bey crititics, rae 
and appreciate the polic overnment  witho' ing fu izan i views 
: hia are strongly Siadhed to the old standards of faith and ool ite fa 
innovation from authority—in fact, who are half-enlightened. I admit................ 
Meadow sesecsecseceseseseeseeeee that there is a class among whom a Bill of this character 
i i on ah of Government, or, if not as a direct ag, 
am i e institutions of religion and caste n 
apped and weakened. ro ipa here, I think that, if the question is allow 
into silence, little durable will be produced. The of the Bill 
_ felt or seen. It will cease to attract attention. It will die out in the ; 
. Nor must we forget that, as education b more di . the 
and resentments to which I have alluded will have less and less force. 
__ now will give no offence a few years hence? at 
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tes*wit a iehaia wiles wane ge ore or less a civil affair. There 
oe Bain ek om Court in which it was found that, in a ¢ 
3 ) by which a man and a won N 
merely agreeing to live together as such without any e 8 c 
is difficult to find much of religiousness in 


© Few men are so impervious to the wholesome influence of home: pei 
society ‘as to seek disreputable unions. ily, divorce is not unknown 


: woin 
_ Hindu society. It is common enough among the orders. Be that as it 
fom ie iacomatvehle sine ie omg "years tovocene thoes Hints wh wi 


under the Act will have a in soci 
iu ew principle of social existence will not therefore _aife odox 
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‘Phe last objection is baseless, and 
; ground by all the communities. i 0 
spurious. iano comhieaen ear ip with 
E cuseratices 00 among the indus. - A maeetios inw like e the one 
surely not interfere with the religious performances of _<e 
Jess of the Mahomedans, Jews and Parsis, Then Hindu Religion in d 
Sea ay ery. Government has dis of it ina statesmanlike way in 
a gi oa Widows: Maerage Bill, applioable fe, 
on the Hinda is ap} : 
: fhe edditional force which subsequent experience has lent to it : : 

«It was said that this shenmra wold Sibeetias i i Bisiiee j and it was also 
said that this measure; though in outward appesrance mere Law, was ne 
of fact a coercive law.’ : 

‘There was 0 funndation whatever for the fist of thew objet 
Hindoo free to act in accordance with his own religious views. 

Hindoos in their religious concerns if the Council lk eden 
the ee prety re rg Freee to be relieved from 
| allowed that Manicipal wer to say af Hind 
with the religion of a of Hindoos ; 
tall who think with them, from Seige: of the ven tora? 
5 Spaeerris slgegetvesz orate any human %, 


“ Sir, the truth is this has been, and for generations to come will 
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‘or necessary socia. im ; 
licy in the past has been more liberal, The Lew Loci Act was 

were dense ignorance and, as a consequence, over-sensitiveness 


a “4 
Racy Government" Grn mde te bol omen 


«If he knew certainly that but one little girl would be saved from 

 Brahmacharia by the passing of this Act, he would it for her sake 
we Ter elf or a Act would dead 
i] 2 oe gaia ge 
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is hailed with ya ‘J s 
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= tan eohenatelp te lleammert a ria " 7 

o, having none of their own, stood in urgent meed of one. This proposed 
legislation vould cover not only the Brahmos, but all Indians of all creeds and - 
denominations. As one who has advocated the i many ¢ 
- meaningless social custom among the Hindus, as one who is a 
of the e ion of Indian women, as one who is 
of Indian girls, as one who has tried to give 
( reform by practising what he es in his own sphere 
_at the very outset to say that, even fi ing and isi 
emancipation and progress, 


ip act nace rpg te Saar 
an ‘ unnecessary ’ condition. May ; 2 
fees Soe cee oe os ee 
P “cle iow the | tances un i ith its so-called — 
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unnecessary ’? 
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duced into the Bill fora solution of the difficulties. e declaration was 


is ‘ unnecessary. 
able clause? Will 


inst the special laws and the * sary. 


vital importance, for without this the law-could not be passed and the 
could not get any redress. They had'then the option either to accept 
refuse the modification, but they chose to abide by it; they felt it ne 
for it was a marriage aagprdag to. their own views; and now they 
forward and say that the very condition under which the Bill came to ex 
is ‘ ” Now what would be the effect of removing this objection- 
b it not make the seope of the Bill even wider than 
of Sir. Henry’s Bil: ? It will remove the two small barriers which Sir Henry for _ 
some reason or other thought fit to maintain in his Bill and bring. within its 
purview all races, creeds and nationalities residing in India. Then the very 
yeasons which led to a modification of Sir Henry’s Bill will apply with double 
force to Mr. Basu’s Bill, unless it is proved that the Hindus, Muhammadans * 
and others have changed their mind and are anxious to get the proposed 
marriage law for themselves. But have they really changed? It will amount 
to a total disregard of fact to - yes. The Muhammadans, Jews, Parsis, 
Christians and the orthodox section of the Hindu community are opposed to it 
as strongly nowas forty yearsago ; a vast majority of the Sikhs and enlightened, 
Hindus are equally. ag to it; the opposition of all the Local Governments — 
isas strong now as then; only a handful of Brahmos haye expressed their 
views in fayour of the Bill. this a sufficient reason to. corfsider such an 
important,clause unnecessary ? The removal of the clause would legalise a 
marriage between persons of different religions; do all the religionists 

veofit? As the papers submitted to the Government in connection 
with the Bill prove the contrary, and as the vast majority of the uneducated 
orthodox class whose voice never. reaches the Government would sooner part 
with their lives than with their sacred laws and customs, I consider the clause 
not only necessary. but of vital consequence. 

“Then, again, the Hon’ble Member says ‘the provisions of the Act, more- 
oyer, cannot be availed of hy those members of the Hindu community who 
desire to introduce intermarriage between different sub-sections of the same 
caste or between the members of the same caste inhabiting different Provinces 
of India.’ The statement is comparatively modest, but to achieve this very 
modest a Bill has been proposed which goes far beyond the reasonable 
limit. e Bill would countenance a union entirely contrary to established 
and customs. If the object-of Mr. Basu is only to validate intermarri 
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_ usages 
between different sub-sections of the same caste or ween members of 


introducing that intermarriage cou’ 


same, caste inhabiting different Provinces, then there was no need ee 
the aid of the legislature at all. Such marriages have my, fullest ey sy an 
are already taking place, though in a limited number, and he would have done 
well to have awaited and watched the gradual evolution of social rules. Asa = 
matter of course, society will adapt-itself to the requirements of pa © Sy 

isalways to he deprecated. If a time-honoured custom is to be exted 
at all, let it be done by slow degrees ; let it take the natural course of pee | 
let the change come as a reformation and not,as a revolution : as soneite ae: Sy 
properly remarked, seeking the help of Government for such a purpose ‘not 
oly etrays. impatience but. impotence.’ Over and, aboye what T have 
said on this. point, I doubt the validity of the very statement: I doubt 
whether it isa fact that any member of Hindu community Ne ait g 

i above could not do it of 
’ 
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_ “Tf they are already valid, then there is no need of another legislation, 
i ‘Tf they are not valid, the person who is willing to contract such i 
‘violates the provisions of the Hindu law and has no right to call ‘himeelf?a 
Hindu : so the declaration is harmless, 
Peer anit OW: B Lome may arise—whether by contracting such a marriage‘a 
ae would fi it hie right to be callod a Bribes tons may agree with 
em He Hindu principles in several other respects : my answer is, yes ; becausé 
Hindu marriage is as a sacrament, whatever my friend may say’to the - 
contrary, because it is very closely connected with Hindu religion, Hindu law 
of succession and the caste system—all of which constitute the essence of 
Hinduism. — Tn support of my arguments [ would quote below a few lines from 
the proceedings of the Governor General's Coyncil held on the 16th January, 
1872 ; they are as follow ;— 5 Sais 
* We thought that the Bill, as drawn by Sir H. Maine, would involve an in 
with Native len which we did not eet, justifiable under all the circumstances pce 
Tt appears to me that the Hindu law and religion on the subject of marriage are one» and 
the same thing ; that tl must be adopted as a whole or renounced as a whole ; thatifa 
man objects to the Hindu law of marriages he objects to an essential part of the Hindu 
religion, ceases to be a Hindu and must be dealt with according’ to the laws which relate to 
persons in such.a position.’ ; 
“On account of the supposed grievances stated above, Mr. Basu draws 
the conclusion that ‘the necessity for a simple law of. marriage, wholly, 
gra and which may be supplemented by the religious rights obseryed b i 
contracting parties, is ged felt by those who do not desire to ! 
away from Hinduism and at the same time seek to adapt their life to 
growing needs of the times.’ Now who are these Hindus that would disregard 
the Hindu laws of marriage and undermine the caste system of the Hindu 
society and Me like to pass for a Hindu? Surely not the orthodox nity 
which form the majority of the race, neither a majority of the pig ef 
minded men whose opinions we respect: it may be a majority of the Brahmos 
who constitute a small fraction of the Hindu community. But let us see how. 
4 Brahmo missionary and journalist has thought of this claim on the part of 
the Brahmos; he says:—‘To identify the religion of the Brahmo Samaj with: 
Hinduism at this late hour or to characterise it as a pias. yb cash 
progress it has made in various directions during the quarter of a century—such_ 
identification is like mixing water with oil. The anomaly is most apparent 
in the case of Abdul Guffar, Jelaludin Meah, Mr, Maitland and others who 
have become Brahmos and married according to Brahmo rites, who are as 
much Hindus as the Laplanders or the Zulus.’ ries 
_____ * But howsoever small may be their number, if their grievances were real, . 
the Government would have grounds to alter tle law in such a way as to pro~ 
tect them, but I bave: that the grievances are imaginary and the 


















n is~ baseless, t we have no grudge against our Brahmo 

nm huve any objection if any protection is offered to the Brahmo. comn- ! 

whether necessary or unnscesary, povided it is not given at. the cost. j 

‘The Brahmos may claim to Hindus Sgt a inwhich | 
: Both are off-shoots of the same main stock: but. how: 
ent they are from one another at sy irae To those Hindus. i: 

violate the fundamental principles of u society and would: 

i er take an impossible stand-point, as 
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‘apeet the Ot die proht hie dopteon Meaiaae RIG inteumpsag kota 
upset the rule of the prohibi egrees, render valid an in’ ° : 
persons of different religions, which is contrary to the principles of most of the — =| 
religions, do away with the Muhammadan seo A ‘a divorce, alter the law 
of adoption i toto, and create a most irreconcilable conflict in several other 

These difficulties appear tome to be insurmountable—no : } 
proposed in the Bill, and in fact no solution is possible. The Hon'ble 
; ptt of the Madras High Court says :— | 

















- has been 
Mr. Justice 
‘The ] in this Bill appears to me to be so revolutio and impracticable, and s 
Bes a) sppised torte general Binds sentiments, that it is not so of serious discussion? = 
BAX (Paper No. 17). . “ ; 
‘c “A disapproval stronger than this cannot be conceived. Itisa pity that — 
my Hon’ble Colleague did not realise this sentiment of the Hindu community, 
and it isa wonder that being alawyer himself he did not foresee the conflict’ 
which would arise out of this measure in the established laws of succession, 
eS marriage and adoption ; or, if he did foresee, it is strangér yet that he did not 
pew propose a remedy. ; : : 
ox ‘ “ Now a word or two to the few supporters of the Bill, Some have support- 
; _ ed this Bill simply on the ground that it is a‘ permissive measure.’ Ido not 
: } know if this can at all be a reason for passing an enactment. Itis true that 
the Bill won’t compel anybody to accept its provisions, but that is not the 
j criterion to test the desirability. of a positive enactment; unless and until it is 
ed that the society stands in need of a law, and that the influence of such 
lay will be genial and salutary, I dé not know why a new law should be 
at all. Is it for the relief of persons with su conscientiousness ; if so, 
at what risk? At the risk of creating a confusion in many societies and breed- 
| ing discontent and turmoil. It is a direct challenge to the existing and 
custom, and it opens a back-door to the heterodox principles to come and wage 





Ba "war in the province of orthodox idess. A ‘Permissive Act’ is not always 
ft: harmless ; even tolerance may amount to wickedness. The merit or demerit 
a of a law or principle is to be judged from the effect which may come out of 
ret its working, and not from the possibility that it may remain defunct till a long: 
Ly 
ee time to come. : 
re “ Someone has said ‘ Intermixture of races conduces to mental and physical 
: im; mts’ (Paper 20, page 19). I do not know how far this is true scien- 
tifically, but there is not a shadow of doubt in this, that but for the rigid rules ~~ 
HF nome Resi 









of the Hindu community against such intermarriages, the Hindus 
eel erie dom ag tipios ths te a ; i 
i in sp! i ‘ics, the w courage 
Sons of the Rajputs, the heroism of the Maharastriyas, 
this nation, in spite of its restrictions against su 
ae ee ee pba os = 
or physi rdgress ; but this much is certain, that 
toms of Pitscioty have so long worked satisfactorily. 
no room for improyement in them, for I | tri 
required ; but itis one thing to i 
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m Pieesteneat and demand prompt attention. 
ievance, and I would suggest 
as the exigencies of | the situation 
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pea of the castes, Hindus have 

fee ‘among the sub-castes and with 

Bx ‘The Bill under discussion spa 

Ee should be taken to introduce.a Bill on similar lines for 


ge tion to the castes mentioned in the Commissioner's letter and other castes 
Jjmilarly circumstanced. Preliminary inquiries will, I apprehend, be necessary 
which, I hope, Government will be sieaunt to undertake at an early gate. 
This sort of epécsal deginlat ion, while removing present difficulties on the: = 
lines of least resistance, will gradually pave the way for general legislation. - 
- People will get accustomed to it, and the results of its working will impress. — 
them with its harmless character.” : 


i} The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock: “ The general attitude of the 
| Government in the matter of this Bill can be very clearly and concisely stated. 
j 


. Oe 
OR? 


Tn so far as the Bill seeks to leave it open to individuals to replace or ose 
ment religious ceremonies by civil contract and in so far as it emphasizes 
marriage is a civil contract and not a status, the proposed measure is in con- 
sonance with advanced Western ideas, and it is impossible for the Government 
to withhold their sympathy ged from earnest reformers who desire to place 
| pod rare liberty within the of their fellow-countrymen. But we are 
iq now to legislate not for Indians as such, but for persons who fall within 
"the category of those several faiths ified in the Act of 1872. And we are 
“asked to pass a measure which wi have the effect of declaring that religion is- 
- qnessential to their marriage laws, and that not only as regards mere and 
-eeremonies, but as regards the ple who'are to be eT ad wae 
Bee ther. It has been an article of faith with the Bri ish Government to hold 
- , aloof from any interference with religion or from social customs which are } 
closely inter-mixed with religion, an Government in this matter Baste: 
‘tion of trust to the many millions who profess these various ne 
step as that contemplated by this’ Bill can be taken under two, and only two, 
sets of ci stances. The first of these would be if the existing aie 
the restrictions that they place upon the 
religion, saearpery A an outrage on 













































laws, 
a ect bs 
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the persons professing these faith 
oxm. But neither of these eippagamipeeali.s sore 
i it attach to a few on acco of the 
restrictions 1 









may not 





; wn’ble Mr, Subba Rao : “ Sir, T should like to say eae 
don before the ed Lie ~ oe tured to point 
reserved my 0: 10n on ven! 
A Oe 
on proposed by the Hon’ble Member was sim) 
it was one of a far-reaching character, vitally 
i mt. I antici) that it would inthe ae 

it all 


agitation. Since then it has discussed with much 
r e country, especially by those who have come under the influence of 
Western education and Western civilization. Without going into the criticisms 
ee re oe aa against this measure, I may say that, as faras 
( to gather the feeling of the patie the Muhammada 
5 to the Bill, So are the Parsis a 
g a ro of he Bila eo, 
refrained from pronouncei 
on the subject. ‘he 


bs tks aceoener aaa ie see et yan tee 
Magee Government mainly to he we ge es get os 
ill with reference especially to its derupt tive br Hie 
regards the Hindus, though the eee Bat has provoked a great deal of 
7 om them and the volume of o 
I may congratulate the Hon’ble 


ae Gegpet Wat tas Yeon evoked fot” the Bill ten veh 9 


been impossible to obtain even that limited measure baer : 
Sapo men are now ranged on opposite sides and cn gurrten  t Bf 
are found in all classes of the Hindu society, whether ne 
Brahmins or non-Brahmins, whether as are styled as reformers or 
ders of Hindu orthodoxy, w whether they are English sducated "ae ge 
aun fact is Peng beanle hein tie take small but Bay bey 
“soma ool 2 pallor keenly feels that the Hindu 
an oo cade reform in important directions. It 
t that some m of the Hindu community, 
law un 











i of 
ns 
Ray considered and determined. no answer 
“these points that the present Act of 1872 makes no — ; 
“regard to succession, which is no doubt an important defect ; when th 
‘scope of the Act is mropoeedl to be Saat eae porn! the f 
= © of all the recognized faiths in this country, I co’ it essential to pi ; 
respect of all the matters mentioned above, so that they may know exactly how 
they will be affected by the Bill. I think it very desirable that a competent 
- Committee should consider these important questions and arrive at some har- 
=e adjustment of the marriage system or find out a way out of the present 
culties. EO 


te “Tt is proposed in some quarters that the Bill should be confined to Hindus 
West only, especially as persons of other ns —Muhammadans, Parsis, ete.—do 
is not want it, and are satisfied with their personal law on the subject. T am glad 
ier that the Hon’ble Mover does not take that view. Such a proposal is inappro- 
Bee | riate and out of place in connection with an Act which is specially designed 
/ for those who do not profess any of the recognized religions in this country. 


“ As the Hon’ble Mover desires that the Bill be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee, where it is expected to be thoroughly discussed, I shall not raise ‘at this 
stage any opposition to the motion before the Council.” . 


The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad _ Shafi: “Sir, I desire to re 
my sincere apprvciation of the breadth of view, the spirit of toleration the 
eee motives which have actuated the Hon’ble Mr, Bhu 

‘asu in placing this idealistic measure on the legislative anvil. But while I 





































bs fully recognize the enlightened spirit in which the main principle underlying 
a the Hon’ble Member’s Bill has been conceived, T cannot lose sight of the 
2 fact that the acai which my Hon’ble friend seeks to solve by means of 
fe the proposed legislation is of a socio-religious character in reference to which 
fe ' this Council would not be justified in undertaking legislation unless there was 
i  aclear demand therefor by at least a er, of the people affected by it, or 
Be ~ the evils resulting from the existing conditions, besides involving consequences 
: - highly detrimental to tne welfare of the people, were irremediable by the forces 
of enlightened progress in actual operation all around us. I rejoice that 
_ principles have been accepted by Government as alone justifying legislative = 
interference. Judged by these two vital tests, the proposed legislation is, in ~ 
my humble judement, open to serious objection, and, in consequence, oe 
consideration of the Bill by adopting the customary procedure would serve ’ 
useful purpose. if 
Six, the criticism to which this Bill Lh 
tion, been subjected in the Press as well 
which its provisions have been di 
received from all wake i 
_ is there no general mand for the reform embodied in 
put that the majority of the Indian peoples are strc 
ment of this measure, So far as the inc i hor 
re ¢ is concerned, I am in a position to state that the consensus of 
opinion is, in common with the ret of Muslim India, absolutely averse 
sare finding a place in the Indian Statute-book. excepti 
Brahmo friends who naturally are unanimous 1 


Secs oee 
opinion even in the other Indian 


Ans anne ny 























Sete 
plete nani 


regard to a legislation 


would be so utterly subversive of er and Co 

that our Legislature ought to hesitate’before taking such 

i _as is advocated in this Bill. 2 

“Sir, I am not in a position to enter into a discussion of the merits 
Be ae ee Hindu brethren. ‘There are ; 
the Hon’ble members of this Council so many distingui and I 


of the question at any length. This 

~ ing, that legislative interference ; 

which the Hon’ble Mr. Basu has in view “gor ada eg le goes i 
-able even in dae eat intestate nf theta eateamnntity Asi ity 
_ the main end which my Hon’ble and learned friend has in view is two-fold, 
one ing the status of our Brahmo friends, and the other relating 
intermarriage different castes as well as between members of the — 


ri same caste residing in different provinces of India, Speaking as an 
me 


in 
legislative interference, in the existing 
et, for the achieveme 


it to 


times clearly point 
lie 2 ule a 
vores aa 





r iam Sip redhee! tee nol 
-my admiration for the remar U , hig 
htened motives of the Saetbiry: s regre 
: the reference of this Bill to a Select Committee. 
~The Hon'ble Mr, Syed Ali Imam: “ Sir, 

of the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath ‘Basu with a very 
interest. ‘The interest in my case had several aspects. One 
Indian who is deeply concerned in some of the problems that 
Mr. Basu has dealt with in, that ch. Another was asa mae 
belonging to a community that has in the problem which is before the Counc 
a deep interest. But by far the most important concern that I had when 
was listening to the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Basu was the concern that 
relates to the cocupation of the office that I hold in the Government of India. 
T must confess that the speech which the Hon’ble Member has delivered 
to-day is remarkable for the earn s—and I was going to say sobriety—but 
L have on wiser consideration withheld that word—I say for earnestness, and 
at the same time effectiveness. It is one of those speeches that must be he ior * 
asa powerful speech that be made in any assembly. But, for all he 

 hadto urge in support of the Bill, the conviction that came to my mind was this, 

‘that there was a very able counsel who was advancing every possi i 

he could in support of his case, and yet behind it all he 

avery weak one, and that it was not likely to be decided in 

The Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu must really be 


“the 

islation where social reforms 
he wanted to apply to his case. 
reform in res: 


eases can be of no avail to H é 
argument, the Hon’ble Mr. Basu began to 
tions as to whether or not in India 


considerations, ong Wa, 
and dividing walls have been br 





“Such is the state of Indian society even to-day which shows that deop- 
rooted convictions die very hard. It is not easy to shut our eyes to the fact 
\ od so is divided into communities—communities that after all have 


nica to'naonk : Asawa Sy xg ; 
_“ Now, looking at the Bill itself, 1 am confronted with one or two difficul- 
which’ tomy ‘mind will to all lawyers. I find that the z 
been, pointed out by the Hon Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, is really 

m re than was ever contem 





all laws and customs 
take only as an example I wi 
+ communities in Indi 
: is not by instances of marriage 
this question cait be decided, but it 
out as to what the law on this point of these 
have been the law in its origin, certain i 
‘these principles have been embodied i : 
ible, I submit, for a moment to ignore these various principl | = 
they have been formulated and in the decision of our Law Courts. 
My Hon’ble friend opposite is much carried away by an enthusiasm, for which 
I ve great respect and T make no concealment that Tom in symp: 
vith hin, but my difficulty is this: how is it possible that these principles 
can be permitted to be brushed aside in favour of what is after a mere 
enthusiasm? I may with confidence say that the enthusiasm which ee 
4 - attitude of my Hon'ble friend certainly is not one which affects rest 
« Now let us first of all take the question of the. Muhammadan law on this 
I do not propose to detain the Council at any B “ag length, but I would 
ike to make a reference to what the law on this point is. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Shafi has alluded to the fact that the Muhammadan law of marriage is 
deduced not from the sayings or doings of any particular jurist but as a matter =~ 
of fact it emanates from Koranic dicta. Well, that is absolutely true.- 
However much strong the case may be of a Hindu marrying a Muhammadan 
other part of the world, this and others will not for a 
_and oi gr etl expression that has been 
regal 


to the direction which this 
the revealed verses of the Koran. The Muham- 
view is that. the principal source of the Muhammadan law i 
‘ book—the Koran. There can be no valid marriage according to 
~‘Muhammadan law with a woman who is nota Muhammadan or a Kitabi 
i the sacredness of which is. 


a mere pra that has been y 
which ‘been accepted by our Law ¢ 
eas as is el oe 
gw in the ion of our cases In 
ae M1 of the Privy Council. Therefore, “I venture to put 
1 be brushed aside by such te Ba 
le co 
ip. te Connell. os vee Ne 
“4T think it my duty to quote the very verse 
be no doubta left as to arhat the rain 
of the Koran it is laid down :— _ begets 
_£ Marry not women who are idolators until believe ; verily a 
‘better than an idolator tho she | igus eget 
th i vi a 


Tsay thatitis a very gare ane 





of marriage of 
, particulars absolutely up-rooted. rcdipactemacks oh 
on at may be hurtful. Inter-marriage amongst Hindi 
Ss tear iesetinge aarsotee she teret a void. ‘tistanoes 
mn quoted that ongst the lower castes and intermi 
von sub-castes haye {iene held to be valid; but here we are not. 
es ; but we are dealing with an omnibus Bill that affects the 1 
1. It spares nobody—Christians, Jews, Parsis, Muhammadans, 
mary sa, Ii Cora, seston sn eae ine Bil os y 
castes are of course e importance, ai 1S 
yen wl quite uot the tr thems all T-onu any ia that dhe Bill at ono stroke of the 
quite upat the decisions ofthe various High Cours and of the Privy 


a I find that another principle has been invaded. No Hindu 


marriage is valid without a substan aos of the requisite religious 
ceremonies. It may. for instance, be urged that an advanced Indian 
_ think—what good is there in these ceremonies ; what does it matter if 
ey is ad lit; what does it — if oblation of ghee is not 

1 a ap prema in making an «sere 


all very well for the dian to say. 
“va sin nf ine who sr aan YR 
ios who ental my ah 
“havea herent Taih: in ches roligon. "With regard 
; ferv in igion. Wi ‘ 
ea fovea These ceremonies are 1 





able to get greater on. 
- yeceived to-day. It seems to me that my friend 
that passes brings him nearer, however slowly 
Reape erpemmnsiences, I find that bh ref 
support, much as T may sym h 
view, to the motion whi the Hon'ble Member 
Counce! aes * »4 
The Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah: “Sir, a matter of this im 
contained in this Bill is so di i 
two opposite views in the country. 
far as I understand, is this: that if there is any measure which 
on the grounds of humanity or on the ground that there is a clear 
in favour’ of pe nagrenwens measure in the country, the Government 
t ¢ standard, as far.as I can see, is a standard which 
any one as just and reasonable. Now, the Hon'ble the H 
said that there was not a clear majority in favour of this Bill. Ido 
isputed. There is certainly not a clear majority 
hen the Hon'ble the Home Member said that on 
on the ground of humanity, no — 
case was made to the Council, that I have heard i 
“all ee of the various Hon'ble Members, including the Law — 
Member and the Hon’ble Home Member who have opposed this measure. — 
has denied this proposition that equity, in the strict sense of the 
i the that there is a certain 
that it cannot be denied. Then, 
Sir, if the equities are in uestion is—should 
the Government not a iti re- 
tative in this Council, 
the orthodox opinion is against it; but 
a duty is people to refrain from 
i 3 not necessarily follow that 








I Succession Act regulates the succession and inherit ‘ 
a those who are saved under that Act; and the people who 
under that Act, I think, are the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Buddhists. — 
Anyhow, the children if on their attaining proper age declare any 
which rs neither Hindus, dod arilnasso eH nor Buddhists, their 
will descend by way of succession or inheritance ding to | 
Succession Act. Thierofore, IT submit to the Council that there is 
difficulty about the succession. What looks like confusion i 


in 
su apparently is nothing but conflict of laws which 
thal countries where you have several systems of j 
“a's side, and a person brought up under one comes to di 
is 


; is brought up in another, like a Hindu and a Muhammadan. 
is | ly known to us in India in many other matters. 
“ ivorce ; it has already been pointed out ty. Mr. Basu, 
not » repeat, that there are recognised judici i 

Z vse Be known to Hindu law according to custom, and there are | 

of eases in India juldicially decided to that effect. RE 

Therefore, the question of divorce is not at all unknown to the Hindu 
law. But, Sir, what is most important is this. Why should ee Be 
hy should ye 


who wants to follow. a monogamous form of marriage ? you. 
y a aan who wants to have the rules governing his 00 
tract by the most civilized standard if he chooses to abide by those 
s?. Why should that be denied to him? I say, Sir, ition is 

a difficult one, but Government have hitherto ways on 








gentleman to ‘ 
iii have ual 


out this thing, 
wha to do is to bring about a 

7 ¢ enforcement of that law, and 
“Tn the eloquent meen at 


‘Suriti W and every Nibandha babi 








ix conse 
marriages in the form Jaid down in the 
custom, wish to supplement all 
give by. 


demand ? 


at by no ke 
ately our prot 
- sons from that town wh 
r persons as Sir 
ically mobbed for givi 
the Hon’ble Mr. 
: opposition, the 








H Ia eg Hag “pts Ali Khan: “Sir, while fully 
The on n Hee in : cg age. ir 


before Re Council See 


‘audable desires to my mind rather too ambitious for 
oe the followers of sumer era inthis 


the sanction of centuries of readjustment Bae 
do reform should ete be initiated b 
the = arbor course the = 


Te Mr je 

et eats: ion 
on the ms e Koran, 

n, and. any law which tends di 
dd to Muhammadan Ww of mi 
aoe he 

is w 

ation of the 








‘the Local Governments leave no doubt 
‘Hon'ble Mr. Basu says that he has meh his sid 
persons, and ¥ riven us both the 


community, and it is nothing but right that they: 
with the Government in dealing with such q 
“Tn discussing the Bill I wish in the 
the Council to the nature of the amendment which has been 
i amendment to Act TIL of 1872, which was an Act to pi 


‘ tat ‘ 
deeply the native law of marriage, 
‘conception of marriage in: 


amo 








mn 
, but by all eastes thro 
a adhered to by the humbler 
- My humble brother, the sweeper, will as much ob 
a member of the brotherhood of the Hon’ble 
rahmin, as a person belonging to any of the high 
arrying within one’s own asan 


i 














- thefe-are. two pa ra i fm ; 
Pd allow, such intermarriage ; but the: 
Jaw them. ‘The Hon'ble Pandit Mohan 
tative offyth orthodox Hindus, says that the Hindu 
i jo Mr. Basu, the exponent of oh cng school of 
bye ae ‘have brought this Bill if he had 
ill m, Such being the case, I say that it is necessary that this 
om ething has been said in this Council as regards the status ofethe 
ildret® born of this intermarriage. Further, that how and by what laws of 
inheritance these children will be governed. Leone with my Hon'ble» — 
fi Mr. Jinnah that to me there seems to be no di Z, whatever on these 
“Phe children will follow the law of their father if they inherit from him; 
; il follow the law of the mother if they inherit from her. Muslims are — 
allowed show + Gurietions, they are allowed to marry Jews, and in those cases 
there has been no difficulty about ‘inheritance. Why should there be any when 
they gnatry Hindus ? ‘As regards the religion of the children, they should be 
allowed to follow whatever religion they like. ightened oa: why 
‘should we force our religion upon any one like to be Hindus, 
Jet them be Hindus ; if Muhammadans, let ‘ 
- their, busi not ours. ‘There should be : 


‘Persian language, he would have known that th 
‘ments reserved to them for their and 
That is a fact which history th 





contracting i 
ise, they will go to England 9s wher 
themselves married. That time is coming, Let us’ 

0 and see whether we cannot mitigate its possible 
revision of our present laws. om 
"TJ believe I have expressed my views as honestly as I could, 
os st again guard myself by saying that these re mal. 
At the same time I do not agree with my Hon’blg friend Mr. Shamsul 
‘that because on one particular point I happen to disagree with 1 
munity, I must resign my seat in. this Council. I have an ind 

my own, which I must preserve at all=costs. Perhaps my peo} 
ed with me to-morrow; but what of that ? Ido not like to 
y to people with conservative views to come into this /Cow 
mis give expression to them We must advance with the times. Te 
to go back to the olden times of thirteen hundred years, fourteen -hindred. 

--yearsy or even two thousand or three thousand years ago ? We in the 
twentieth century, and we have to regulate our lives by the standard of ‘ 

civilisation ; otherwise we better not talk about elective and tative 
Governments, We are unfit for these institutions if we stick to old, rusty ideas. 
Sir, with these words, I strongly support my Hon’ble friend.” aaah hs 

- The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : “Sir, after the speeches of the Pee sents. 
Home Member and the Hon’ble the Law Member, it is clear that is no 
chance of this motion being ado by the Council. In spite i Pre 4 
however, I would like to say a word, Pale Be wom the Govern: tery =; 
zs eat them Pago their aitigh even — moment and let the ee ; 
faa to the munittee. Itis quite true that a very ] 
| majority of ome countrymen are strongly against this Bill. ‘At the ner wae 

even the strongest opponent of the Bill cannot deny that there is a very influential — ad 

© and enlightened minority in support of the Bill, That being so, I-thimk it is _ 

due to the of this Bill, to their position in the country and to the 

of Indian progress which they re: t, that the Government should 

w the Bill to be examined by a + Committee ; because it is only a Select 

Committee that can properly examine a measure of this kind. Personally, Sir, _ 
am strongly in favour of the Bill. ee true, as we have seen from 

\ion ee ae and outside, that the Bill re 

which ure in advance of the views of the bulk of the Hindu and 
dan communities to-day; but I am quite sure that with the spread 
Indian women, with late marriages coming more and 
late marriages must lead to choice iages, : 
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r Opes aac ae f the Act of 1872, that d 
i I negative dec ion 0! d 72, that de: : 
eh an Biporsatios positive declaration added, saying that a n belo 
one of the Churches enumerated, that, T think, would meet requir 
_ the Brahmo comminity and I i 
~ to this on the part of even the most orthodox 
sion, a m would be able to come under the either by 
orshe did not profess this, that, or a third faith, or by 
-was_a member of this or that Samaj or Church. I 
pede, HB ’ble Maharaja of Burdwan and the Hon’ble Mr. 
j to-day that they would have no objection to such an amendment. 
| ommittee is di to examine the question in this spirit and 
such way out of the difficulty, I do not see why that not be all by 
ne Council. I do not see, Sir, why the whole- of the Bill should be lost. 
, why we should not try to save as much of it as we can. * 
~_“Qne more thing. My Hon’ble friend has proposed a Select Committee 
on. which official Members are ina majority. The question will therefore * 
remain under the control of the Government even in Select Committee. If 
Hon’ble friend the mover of the Bill takes at any a line in the . 
Committee which the Government are unable to approve, they can prevent @ 
favourable report being made to the Council, and even at the last moment 
they can throw out the Bill in Council. I would therefore make a strong — 
- appeal tothe Government to reconsider their decision and allow this Bill to — 
* go to the Select Committee. ” se 













































| The Council adjourned to Friday, the 27th February 1912. Br 
ae W. H. VINCENT, 
* we q . . . 
i eee Secretary ta the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. Sse | 





CaLcurra : 
The 8th March 1912. 
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‘Class of Practitioners. 
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_, M.S, Military 
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Military Assistant Surgeons. 
Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
ao 
Civil Sub-Assistant i Surgeons - 
"Private Practitioners, Europeans 
< ; Indians 
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1 E% plsoe on the ‘table a asta 
rendre mat soap hs: Dire 
7 ici te 

paring ‘our 
poston a he str recur 


ve ahiooment tat Teain were 
ie a is necessary to ex 
of little val, fo —< ste 
Director-Gen: 


exclude— 


7 purchases soa alee Rule 3 (a) of the Rules for | 
articles for the Public ce, which 


for any one article or any number of 
purchased at one time ; 

mC) purchases of articles which are invariably 
purchased 


in India, e.g., bricks, mortar, bamboos, 
¢c hases of articles of one kind or description 
had sa value in respect of each office or Department does not 
Rs, 1,000 in a year. , 


_ _ “It would be impossible to give the com: figures purchased 
aii bouton amcant of oboe which the Se eremcantat kat India consider it: 
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"The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar asked : ‘i 
“(a) Is it a fact that there was net loss to the State on Indian Rail 
from the commencement of their construction till the end of 1894-95? If 
"in oe Ss a 
Moy Will the Government be 
gain or loss to the State 
spine 





representations reg 
demanded in Natal, since 1901, 
rornedy Katia cg Fie. Pts sndeabons fled 
; years,— ‘upon 
say be faa ita Be ae ae 
'_ “ (0) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the i 
x by certain Natal planters, as also b members of the Natal legi: 
. p55 aaa that this tax has driven num! 
a 


bers of Indian women in 
to of shame, while men have | 
x to take to crime or to desert their fami " 
_* (c) Have the Government noticed the evidence given by certain Natal 
ers before the Union Commission on Commerce and Industries in-1911,_ 
to the effect, that in consequence of the imposition of this tax, not more than 
} per cent. of the Indians, whose expiring, 
Temain free, the rest being forced to leave the Coiony or to reaindenture ? 
‘“@ | Will the 
_ The Hon’ble Mr. Enthoven replied : 
__ “The replies to the 


contracts were then expiring, could afford to 


3 compelled on its account 


Ry, 





“Tf Hindu soci oni to rain trans men of dvan 
sooner or later it have to iy a propre for itt sy 
“measure, and the sooner bre Sig es better 
“A i i ee 
rights of the women of India 
‘the inhuman treatment they 
Beta ear ouily efor inveterate fom 
«Tf the Government thought it fit in the 
evil when Society was not so much advanced, I 
Serna cohguias now to Aca prntigye ic of 
these remarks 1 


_ swould be moved to sat ap ep ‘Select 
ezow% wat, after after careful examination. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam: Sir, before I address the Council, 
mst tek your poms permission to pormit me an opportunity tout in » few wont 
ee 


: ‘emi i a ain: in fhe. mine of -en'ble M 
onder of the submissions I made gai eons 





Meeteite fe Bas 5 
a ered cu al Merde i 

a orl ie on yho: 
‘a Momber of the Privy Counel. i PoE ys 

_“ My Hon'ble friend, Mr. Jinnah, also | 
pe in roar tomy submission and he fa that ihe pene 
and the general criminal law of the har : 

India, there 
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oa small t number may be, are justified in 
victims of a crying injustice which we are morally 


any objections which 5 Bo 
“Ting pring pe woe 
the leading princi J 
words of Sir Henry Mee hs ee Mg a @ 
agree : 


entirely with my Hon’ble 
abe have been ae satisfy ~ 
Member. 


Coming now to the other test, the test of an overwhelming | 
my favour, I wish it were possible for me to ccinsly wish te ace a 
may respectfully venture to submit that ee ) 








- tovbe what God in 













owe 

be , that is the Mu a 

tended and are those z H 

communications from God.’ I will ‘not go f 5 

amongst Muhammedans in their palmiest days when they hei 

from’ the ‘Pacific to the Atlantic sw! well recognised—for they could x 
and) without’ that recognition: jurists must be empor to 

the according to tie chai gael 

w 


pei thers ber ‘ancestors ee ie re 
the Moghal emperors with Hindu prineesses, 
_ princesses were made to pass thro h a nominal He 
toferred me'to a footnote in‘Sir Roland Wilson’s book, but every book that Thave 
"been able to consult, Todd’s Rajasthan and other books dealing with Moghal times, 
—have thrown no light upon that subject. The Right Hon'ble ‘Mr. Amir Ali 
roceeds upon the assumption that those ladies were ‘illowed to retain their 
Pith. Tdo not know what a nominal profession of Muhammedan faith means. As 
wish my friend the Law Member had expours ed that for our benefit. — A i 
fession of the Muhammedan faith must be based upon the reading of the _ 
and once you have read the Kulma, whether itis nominal or formal you are — 
a Muhammedan fo al] intents and pu . Sir, T ree nearly oyery meniber — 
of'this Council has visited the splendid ruins of Fate! Sikri. If he has seen — 
them, ‘he must’ have been shown the — which still exists and ‘which was- 
built for Akbar’s queen, Jodhbai, for her daily worship, and no doubt can ‘be — 
Jeft onthe minds of those who have visited these ruins that the Hindu queen — 
was allowed ‘to on her Hindu worship, and her son was the succeeding — 
emperor of Moghal ‘India. Then my'friend raises another question which ~ 
not “a legal. question, and where therefore 1 am not ‘prepared to submit ‘to — 
his ority with that same degree of respect and reverence. Why should | 
the Government be asked to foree down upon an unwilling people a legislation 
that they do not want? He has misap nded, as I am sorry to see, my 
ition. There is no question. of force, there is no question of un i ; 
t is only to those who wish for it that you grant this legislation. Others — 
are not bound to follow ‘it. If you are unwilling, you stand outside it, ] 
is no force, there is nocompulsion. TI believe T-have dealt with all the © . 
that were taken by my friend the Hon'ble ‘the Law Member. If “I have 
omitted any-of'them, it is not from any disrespect to Hon’ble friend, ‘but 
because in the hurry of the moment I was probably unable to catch'their import. — 
“Now I shall deal with a few observations of my friend the H 
Mr. Shafi. I hope he will not take it as an impertinence in me to ¢ 
late him upon the effect that te ed uced in this Council. 
T had his powerful support on my side. From a gentleman of ‘his 
at su : : 5 ar 











































_ views I had expected t He that 1 
it, so, unfortunately, are the Hindus or rather a. 
are not legislating for those who are 1 legislating f 


who are for us, who are with us, and we are not legislating against 
are against'us. That is my position. My ia ndt that T ann a 
for those who are against us, but we are legislating against those 
\ us. If I make that position clear, and nothing can are 
oer so quite sure jerecal opposition of iny friend Mr. Shafi 
‘come now with your permission to some 
been taken by my friend the Hon’ble Pandit ‘Mohan M 
yn on questions of Hindu practices are entitled to the 
mud be a good day for us, poole sien ee hi 
above the environments of their life, That day is coming, 
itt Jate. He showed the attitude of his m wh 
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did see some of \ 
s held at Farid tl present, and 
ne of them w! up by 
or ‘a 
towards themselves, he 
that expression. But I ean quite believe 
friend’s mind may be like unto Him 
him, said, ‘Father, forgive them for they 
re do var staf vegan my a that 
of his, is i self-deception, 
of erhood ? 5 pe sore of his. happens. 


vate 
ay 
FeEEs&e. 


° » he will incontinently run to the to ha to 
himself. 7 loriénke-a big dose of cowdung to the 
The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mala : “TI would treat the 
_ sweeper brother with as much freedom as the Hon’ble Wy 





ee - The Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu: «‘I am_ very glad to hear 
; ane T beg his pardon, but he knows that when I am referring to him, I 
am 


‘érring to men of his class, and if the sweeper brother happens to touch 


his food, it must be thrown into the street. Even if he over the food that 
he takes, that food must be thrown a © And as my friend has said that just 

as much as he would refuse to marry his daughter’ or his sister to one of the 

_ Sweeper caste, though he would call him his brother, a member of the sweeper 
caste would as seth object to having his women-folk married to Brahmins or 

; a . Idoadmit that, — I ag A it ie the roe trait rary Se 

in the sw caste, for i: every and vestige of self-res; 

: deken’aivoy from him, be is not willing to let his worsen go to on terms 
of inage, for there can be no valid marriage between his women and 
ourselves. ; 

“ My friend admits that the references that Thave given of mixed i 


7 in the past are correct, buthesays that the past is a ve remote past. We live 





a remote past. Are we not entitled, are we not justified, is it not ‘our bounden 

‘duty, to enquire into the circumstances which have led to the downfall of 
ahs indu, to enquire into the circumstances which have led to his decadence 
( his degradation? And when we do enquire, do you not find that one of 
. Soe ag wena a heli orp ition, is that the past has-been 
_ forgotten. And is my friend so sure | ars etadae ais-ab Bol divorced 


; from 
past that the past cannot be a guide to us for the future? Is not every 
text of law that we rely upon for our marriage, for our inheritance, for. 
posse all for our contract, for our evidence, based upon the Vedie 
knows? Their origin was in a very remote past, a past so remote, 

scholars have said that it was before the days of the glacial period, 

h of the Rig Veda were composed in the pi forests of the 
i regions had become uninhabitable. Then i ») 

as to Smritis, every rule of conduct is decided by reference 
is sought to be justified by a reference to these 
















Koran as the direct revelation of God, to us Hindus 2 


And because through ignorance, it may be 
Phe jet tink we are at the at heen 
are. Sir, my friend has said that the Hindus have not 
the k of them have not complained, why do you seek 
an nt of discord into our life when ws Re not seek it, 
of non-Brahmanical Hindus have not complained. I have sa 
ist giee ers - veP 
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Sm and the Srutis. Just as to the Moslem his laws are 
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: to one incident. There is no 
hee caste had kept by stringent laws the rest of India 
I was, according to some, a great stroke of policy. 
their laws and their civilization upon a servile community but that 
lity might endure for ever, they kept them in the densest ignorance. 
spirit of Machiavelli himself would have stood aghast at this Brahma 
ingenuity in being able to retain their power over a credulous a: le by 
1 them the veil of ignorance through ail and throug! times. We in 
Masel are beginning to feel the effect of education upon those | } 
communities and, they are showing their strength. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Shafi says we are for evolution, my e Hon’ble Maharajdhiraja of - 
Burdwan says, do not have a revolution. If you do not provide for a means 
of safety, 1 may tell you that that revolution will come at no very distant 
date,.and I may tell you that it will be a bad day for all those who now sit 
upon pedestals of privilege and power. . 
“I come now to deal with fase: pe of another very esteemed friend of 
mine the Hon’ble Maulvi S| Huda. He knows that we Hindus, — 
such of them as have the privilege to be his personal friends, are sincerely 
at the recognition of his worth by Government. He was brought up, le 
though he is by some years my junior, with ourselves at the Presidency College a 
of Calcutta and not in the prospective University of Dacca, and he knows all 
na our sentiments and feelings on the subject. I ain sorry that he took the stand — 
that he did take, namely, that he was here not to give expression to his own — 
independent views, but merely to carry the mandate of his constituency. Well — 
| that is a proposition which I think it’my duty to the Council to combat and to 
--—_ eyerthrow. Burke has been tabooed at the nt time in our universities. 
~~ But it was not tabooed in my days, nor I believe in the days of my friend. 
speeches 
: 
































And I may be excused if I refer to a passage in Burke, in one of his 
to the electors of Bristol, where he lays down the position of a representative 
of thé people.” ‘ 
oe The President: ‘I do not think that the Hon’ble gentleman is entitled = 
=, to go into the question of what is or is not the ef of a representative of. the = 
Pie poe te But if he would kin y address himself to the Bill- Fate} 
"© hefare tlie Council, it would be better.” ad 2 
oes The Hon'ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu: “I accept the ruling "@f the 
Chair. My friend’s position was this, that he would not press his 
but the views of his own constituency. We were entitled in fairness to 
ourselves, to know what his views were on the subject, for it has been laid 4 
down by well-known writers of political science that it would not only be 
— not to give expression to a man’s personal conviction when dealing 
with a question that arises.” a 
| ‘The President : “The Hon’ble Member is now doing what 
Ras to him I did not consider that he was entitled to do. He is 
f to advance the arguments of his Hon’ble friend, but he is not en to discuss 
whether he is right or not as a representative of his constituency.” : ‘ 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu: “1 have not for a 
disputed your dictum, bat what T wanted to show this Council was t 
we are entitled to his views, and I am not disputing, subject to the 
the Chair, the proposition what my friend's position ought to have bee 
_ Tam ouly saying that by all the reagnived eons on political science, 
sentative should give expression to his own views, even if they were 
to the views of his constituency. os from that subject, e 
y friend has not given views of his own, 1 cannot discuss or opp 
which come from a constituency in the pro ‘ince of Dacca, exe 
eae nen ate the effect that it will take away from 
: ns of a polygamous marriage—a proposition which 
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‘support from Moslem members in this Council, 
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“Now I come to m, friend who sits next to me, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
of Burdwan and may T'sa » ‘If thon beest. he, ow fallen fren hive for if I 
; ight, my friend was the esteemed colleague, not a long time ago, of 
gentlemen such as Pandit Siva Nath Shastri and my friend 
Heramba Chandra Maitra in the promotion of the theistic movement in 
_ ‘Those were days to which my friend, I am sure, looks back with 
though I am raid he has not profited by them. He reminds us of great 
_ nobleman whom Dryden has depicted, * Stiff in mel peg always in the 
ik wrong, was everythi y starts and nothing long.’ will not go on with 
that quotation. y friend is very wrath with me that I have introduced such 
; a nary measure. I have tried to explain that my measure is not at 
all revoluti + He says Itam troubled by my solici for the Brahmos, 























- but the Brahmos include Christians, Moslems, Buopeans, I believe he referred — 


to Zulus. I do not know if there are any Zulu Brahmos. There may be and 


there may be in the interests of the Zulus themselves. But it was not — 
* for Zulus or non-Zulus that I was concerned I was concerned for hf 


Hindu brethren of mine who had not ome the Brahmo faith, who j 
to marry according to Hindu tenets, Hindu rites between different * castes — 
of the Hindus themselves. My friend has felt alarmed at the laws, 





___ his fears. I come now to my friend Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis. He is will 
_ to wound but afraid to strike. He would give me his support if he felt that 
: victory would be sure. He says that it is desirable in theory, but not in practice. 
“Why not iu a to those, who want it ? If it is desirable in theory, why 
should, I ask it as a matter of principle, why should human conduct be divorced 

from the end that is desirable in itself. It thek woe ae if that were a doctrine 
which we adopted, practical life would be divorced from the highest region of 
theory and on would be at an end, whether Hindu, Moslem or Chgistian. 


“There are no doubt difficulties. My friend the Law Member, I ank sat 4 


to say, is afraid of these difficulties. Where is my friend’s courage ? ‘ 
is ial of spirits, when the sea is calm all boats alike show ma ip in 
” is a passage which I commend for consideration of m friends. ‘I 
invite-you to come out with me into the open, it may be to a and tempes- 
tuous sea. Will you come with me? I invite you not to a pleasure excursion 
on the placid bosom of the Hooghly. L invite you to unde the task of social 
Are you afraid? If youare, I bid ie re I want trusted men 
i ae ee we ca sink. ~~ the difliculties, — 
‘ as are, are not great. seek to introduce, I again gepéat, is 
ai. for, if the Christian in India can whomsoeyer he 
pleases without any change of faith on the part of either party, if that has 
no havoc in its train, and that is a legislation which stands in our 
aig yrs 1872, why shoal ye nd - 
ion? If the past is ide to the future, if experi 
why sh be afraid ? My friend, Sir Stews 































Chitnayis 

rage, my friends. A measure like this has 

: it will not do you harm in the future, I feel it 
at it will not by pectin. The real opposition is 
orthodox ¢lass of Hindus, and a classes o 
opposition is from a feeling that there y be a dividing or cross- 














it this will work havoc in its 


am sorry to say from certain classes of 
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Pa 


Sims innovations : Hindu 
almans of India live i in 


‘ idenkal of, faith, and thereby 
» ventured to, introduce this legislation. Sr cet tke » toed sae 
,# more serious view of our duties to oumselvesand to our country, ft hy EX eh 
= respective faiths, we can join in the highest and 
svhiy shold wo not do ao? Must we for ever 
in water-tight com) ts as the Honourable the, 
must. we look on helplessly without being able to render each other assistance, 
“while members of our community are being sw: ee tind or Musl current of time? 
-ppomere that is not the feeling of educated 1 Hindu or js Bio 9 
a bridge which the venture some might 2 ange pron saan vo 
iy one sae op? You may do so,’but yours will be the responsibi- 
ae eigee will answer to ity. “And as for the Government, 


std 


n its own decla: apa again otro te: 


own in the ry. hg atin 
ay have not sat within tes oations of t 
the attitude of the Government ought to aoe Tf it is justice to some, ees a 
a4 think they t to be allowed this pre san Se should you with-_ 
it from them. ‘In Christian countries, Civil if the has been introduced 


val 
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d adopted notwithstanding the dominant, fai State. Why bgt 
? I admit, there are matters for adjustth matters which I do not 
as insuperable difficulties. 1 oe they should have the 
‘careful consideration. I have murged a P Belect muittee in which 
ment. predominates, and where the gyponeas ot £7. measure are very 
ted. Let it go. I ask the vernment let the Bill go to the 
: mmittee. Let us see if we cannot evolve a Bill out of our conjoint 
labours w! a will meet the wishes of the more advanced and not violate the 
# re ipa So oor elas Tf we cannot, there is no harm. If 
owe a legacy for our children greate greater than any earthly Kingon, We 
the writing of a new in Indian History. We shall have 
first link of a new bond for Hindus aa rma We shall 
Teil the foundations, well and truly, of a great national structure, and, 
will be the glory, angele ie credit, ‘for you will be the master: 
God’s sake, tie us not to the dead and 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. — 


Theg to + the Ramat ae eee 
to present the Report. o 
Bill. The Report contains a detailed stat 
nthe, Commit oni a 
F w to one or more 
taf toes relates 4 he inal" dept ih in required 
ce Companies. in . as introdueed, , X 








General in 
to com’ 






g the Governor ( 
in clauses 32 and 33 | 
in the United Kingdom, to 















In clause 88 we have extended to -holders possessing a erga 
Pg pabeliade apie °c ie Hiatt ‘wn the “ 
ae conferred on shareholders only of applying to the Governor. in 
 Gouncil for the appointment of inspectors to examine into the affairs of a life 
assurance company. This provision requires no explanation or defence. i 
“ With a view to making the administration of the Bill more elastic and 
“making it easier in future ‘to deal with hard cases which may arise, we have 
iven the Governor General in Council a general power for exemption of an 
iife assurance compen from any of the provisions of the Act—a isi 
which has been taken from some of the Colonial Life Assurance Acts. We 
have also provided powers of delegation to Local Governments, but I 
should add that there is no intention at present of decentralising the admi- — 
nistration of the Bill when passed into law. There are strong reasons — 
for thinking that the scrutiny of the returns and re received will be 
better done at head-quarters, and in this connection I may perhaps men- 
| _ tion, thouglrit is not a matter which has been necessary to vide for in the 
ris | Bill, that the Government of India are in correspondence with the Secretary of 
























State in regard to securing the services of a Government Actuary, We do not | 
think it necessary, as has been eae hy some authorities, to create a — 
separate ment for the administration of this Bill and the Provident 
Societies Bill, but we are convinced that the various accounts and returns could 
not be satisfactorily scrutinised and tested without expert acturial assistance.  * 
f “ Considerable amendments have been made in the first and third Schedules, 
that is, the Annual Revenue Account and Balance Sheet. In the Life Assur- 
ance nt, we have omitted the separation of the assets and liabilities into 
«Those in British India’ and ‘Those out of British India.’ We agree with 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that the distinction would cause more> 
trouble than it is worth. On the other hand, we have added to the Revenue 
‘Account a statement showing in some detail the actual business done in India 
by each company, and the total investments of the life assurance and annuity” 
fands held by the company in India, In the Revenue Account also, we have i 
[bss elaborated in detail the items which make up the expenses of management. ; 
the Third Schedule, both in the General Balance Sheet and in the Balance Sh 
j of the Life Assurance Fund, we have modified considerably the items V 
: ments to be distinguished, and have required a separation of those he’ 
ee and those held out of India. We also require a separate state’ 0 
amount of investments with any uncalled liability and a statement of all los 
other than on policies within their surrender value, made to directors or e 
of the company or to any other company in which the said directors or of 
pies)” ald “oy apnea of director or officer ‘Thesralterstions, I think, add cons 
| __ ably to the value of the information given in these annual returns.”’ 








PROVIDENT INSURANOB SOCIETIES. 
The Hon’ble Mr Enthoven : “ Sir, I beg to 
Select Committee on the Provident Insurance 
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DISTRIOT COUNCILS. 


The Hon'ble Mr. orn es 
Pics to the Governor Genera d 
re dear: ebnietaeten ino scare” moor wi 
far as possible, in every district in the different Fotiades 
composed of not more that nine members, Prine ih 
whose functions should be merely advisory, to altianp with, sat ton 


igen comes ase See pee 


base, uadede Admini 
Executive he rayne cg prays Ree mae or 
nent of India with its Executive and nts 
sacar ipa § of State with his Council _ 
Shin nnn Peery ion 
pat the same thing in another Sir, one 
{a socbunaibiltion of pepe ah I : 


area for the divect 
he Tudian ey of 








il will recognize de 
rom every standpoint, and any non 
ly and discusse "and it is bocwuse, 


Sir, there are those who regret th 
‘the old autocracy of the Collector is no 
however, that «some official witnesses then 
: that the past cannot 
matter, even if the 


“Ban by the gro in the | 
is entirely the creation of British rule. Now, by the 

mean, what many of the witnesses before the Commission 
7s a ee ee a 
man cials adopt an attitude of sneering particu 
di Meatiade, Zoe the: Gi Pech Sera Bbaa  sh oom opre 
in this country of a nation, which has at the present moment for 
Minister, for its Ohancellor of the Exchequer and for its Minister for 
three lawyers in England. Sir, however some officials may sneer at the law- 
yer element in India, the non-official public will alwa: % e 


_. make this acknowledgment with the less hesitation because I am no law 
 myself—that we owe a debt of gratitude to the lawyers for the manner in w 


- they have built up the public life of thiscountry. “But though our lawyers 
4 still our most independent element in P49 tite they are not the only 

who came under the of the educated class. It is not only the 
or the school-masters or the editors that constitute that ; the educated 
the land-owning or mercantile class are also included in oe 
‘like my Hon’ble friend Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis who sits ‘ 

friend Sir Vitaldas Thackersey who sits on my left. Surely men, 1 
gentlemen, who have come under the influence of Western education i 
ay iaay bo Chas gran. penaTinta ot Gee pnaad aipene Aa 

t may specii ies i 5 

tions on the way they express themselves, That is aniier 7 thing. 
know for a fact that they hold more or less the same views as other 

the educated class. It cannot indeed be otherwise. Now, Sir, it 

regret that the attitude of many official witnesses towards: 

should be what one finds it in the evidence given before the 
‘Commission. It is true that that was four years ago, when 

in the country was considerably heated, one should not 

ste hes le belood Ss thee See ‘is ok 
phere cooler. However, as this is a of ) 

_ sary to make one or two observations | leave 

whatsoever that the incessant criti | 
of 








Dr coarse, experience of the ‘and m 
deriyed entirely from books. But this is what I find to be 
in ia. Iam quoting from Woodrow Wilson's — 
«The government district in Prossia is not an area of self-government, but it is 
‘a division of State administration.’ ABS i ; 
« A district in Prussia is nearly the same in area asa district in India, The 


average district in Prussia is about 3,800 square miles; the average district in 
‘India is about 4,100 square miles. : % nis ; 
; ,—it may even be said the univereal,— 


1 Government in the detailed conduct of administration : are 


1 with the 

Tonngoat of a fn tat al thin gee of th Mn of cies | , of 
ce, of Trade and Commerce, of Publie Works, of Agriculture, of Ke and 
cati irs, and of War, exclusive, of course, of such matters as are ) 

‘entrnsted to officers specially missioned for the purpose. In brief, they serve every 
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: ings, which should be held, say once a month. 
| «§ir, it is necessary to state that the idea of Advisory Councils 
i way the subject matter of a good deal of evidence before the 
tion Commission. Unfortunately the Commission did not take | 
fewest Ty ‘ou look at the cross-examination of witnesses 
‘wetio 0  anaivaiens Ae 
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A Sythe discussions thad!-talen te 
se eg the Collector toe 
of’fact, I think the efficiency of the Dis 
not diminish on account of the association 
with it. 


“The fourth argument against my D 
_ Boards and Municipalities is existence. Why not 
as wéll? But, Sir, the Municipalities are concerned with 
= for the pape | hb ett ll eh hel rw 
rge as areas for the o! v en! nd I shoul 
See l6cal rural pps Sree entrusted almost entirely to Taluk 
_ divisional Boards to .village panchayets, the District Boards to: 
themselves to work of a general character only. If this were done»and 
constitution of the District Boards’ modi I should not mind entrt: 
those, Boards with the functions, which I have in view, for Advisory Cou 
_ Butythat is a different question and I do not want to complicate m 
~ going into it just now. The District Boards at present look after 
nit and roads. If the Government is to widen their 
_ work, and entrust other functions to them in addition, I have no obj 
L we are told that the time for such a reform has not comer 
_ Sir, an argument with which we are only too familiar. the opi 
some Officials, the time for any reform never comes, and yet somehow “it 
and reforms do take place! And, Sir, what has happened in the 
mut other matters will happen in the case of this also; and in spite ¢ 
0 opposition the time for this reform will come. Sey 2 hee 
_ “Sir, one word more in conclusion, and I have done. I contend that 
association of a Council, such as I propose, with the work of district me 
tion will, instead of impairing the efficiency of that administration, greatly 
increase it. For it will bring to it that higher efficiency, which resulis from thes * 


_ responsible icipation of the je in the managem i 
ad ghich a aoe be attain ot purely bureaucratic admini 


igh t move. District administration, moreo 
the real ground of contact en the bulk of the people = the 
as 


Government. and our Legislative cils, 
7 or 


Coun expanded 
‘fully serve the end, for which they have been 
n os reform is supplemented by the creation of Advi 
ils and their association with the officers in f 
T have already 


itself, the educate 


“eae flinghatalige Agra set he 
pulling ropes. is a perfectly — 
‘convinged, the Government must ecogn 

future. Sir, in a most remarkable 4 
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stot its advice to the District Mapistrse 
@ouncils formed on an elective basis will have the inevi 
destroying social amity, and of fostering among the 3 
: a factions spirit twitches ae good. 
al of party feeling ; it will be unwise to increase i 
i of the Municipal and District Councils even now 


ho necessary and desirable. 
X “Ath these fow words, I beg to oppose the Resolution.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar: “Sir, surpri ; 
listened to the speech of my friend, Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis, ape a 
y that I refreshed my recollection of the evidence which he gave 
‘the Decentralization Commission—evidence which was gine i 
= and which I considered was in favour of the 
I am extremely surprised res he = just said and must may 
ow ce to ars pene : A Pee to wi 
eran ve re mem pad be whole evidence ‘and 
“he was then dieting in tape of the’ en of sn . 


po 
Officers and to District Offic 
‘ome relief and that they 
fiat view of the thing he was 
A that the best form in which 
visional Council, but whether 2 
detail 





do an, any 
= nea fo thay Lt us oc wht the pr 


esent District Officer, present District Officer has now far greater. 
than his predecessors of the sixties had, and yet it was in the siz 





which were given in the course of the examination if the 
show exactly what he meant. He chavo Sag eee © 
the Public Works Department, matters ing to Excise 
i Sanitation and to Education ; in regard to 

© Distri ; 


of the Public Works 
Deputy Commissioner. Bu it often happened that a work was en 
me one year, next year it was found that the p: was a 
the work cut out for the year. Now it is on these gro that they ec ; 
that the.District Officer who knows more of his district, who has the — 
interest of his district more at heart, who looks at every jon 
from a general point of view and not merely from deparihon ora 
technical * point of view, it is for that reason that a District Officer is to be 
given the commanding position. that the Central Provinces Government _ 
J ‘for. And if that position is to be accorded to him, as in my opiniony» 
also must be under the circumstances which haye arisen ;—because we now find _ 
"that therewith delegation of several powers by the Imperial Goyernment to the — 
J ial Government, and from the Provincial Government functions i 
ated to the Distriet Officer if the District Officer is ~ 
Y administration—then it has become incumbent and 
: y more than ever that he should have not only relief in do 
y prautiee pp xen but that a earn desea te Q ; 
: . advice, m persons ng- 
ag yes ents, as also from persons who represent 
tio "et the yop The essence of 
: pcfim. tal mom ila comple: It is for the 
iets ge which are assigned to the 


now an 


i is to give the ohio of ety their 
views is to give an ee 
he sedan aaa al these ciples are admitted in the 
y imperial interests, I fail to see how the same 
bin 2 craueck yhiscriaape pic Tf anything, I think | 
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way of dealing with the 
Civil Service comes to a district 


the existing conditions of the 


the district of which he has 
ithin a comparatively short time. 

eran es - 
et ih a a ech St 
e le, he is tran: an \ t 
| i t slininisteation of district affairs is impaired in this manner. as 

‘theré are in various parts of the district, in villages, feuds between di 
ple : there are men who are habitual receivers of stolen " 


| with what goes 
by Collectors do not really represent 
or the class of persons whom really the Collector 
me that in more cases than not the persons w! 
by the Collector probably have been recommended to him 
their names have been mentioned to him_b, 





- The district 


easaitive administration throughout these higher 
Government 


higher grades, i 
t recognise the value of the pringiple that Indians 
taken into the confidence of the nc the i iat ong stl 


eat =P gsi Six, is whether the potiey which Government have 
found it adopt in relation to higher executive administration should 
nat also be ge sect the limited way, in the district 
on is a very bea eT tg 


important unit of the administration in the coun The provi 
on the whole 3 


deal within the administrative affairs of 


pn Bist are channels of eomaaniatin between the 
provincial governments ; but the district ae 
in the district whom the people best — 
Sicereursrirtns accion ce oe, tick ofheee which those i the 
of the district. In many matters the acts of omission or of commission )y 
eda act by i The rap 
aaa and determined The oun at 


is Be executi 
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‘orms which the 








helpful: The practice whie f 
alting ae Peeve omg of the district 
whom tor may in a haphazard 
1. put forward before the Government will if accepted, 2 
possible for him to have a carefully selected body of individuals always availa- 
ble to him for consultation on matters on which he may consider it advisable. 
Nica so cargeal It being ccmitiet oes ee * ee een rch which 
; ice representatives of the people wo’ . vi 
e that thee sup at Wo be any i ee eae have — 
a regularly selected council or committee available for consultation than that — 
_ consultation should be had from members selected for the occasion without any — 
regularity, without any rule. "| 
“Tt has been said that infprmal consultation is the best. I fail to a 
the value of this argument. If consultation is desirable, it seems to be that 
it should be had with the best persons available in the district. Now, how is— 
the Collector to know who are the best. persons for the purpose ? It has been 
said that he can choose his men from the Durbar lists—it is so suggested in 
the Minute recorded ~ beg Lieutenant-Governor of my province—and from — 
7 members < be anaes aa I submit, Sir, oe gine bo ; 
it is possible that some ie _persons ed ma very men 
whose advice would be valuable, it is equally possible that ‘hey may not be m 
epee speak out their mind independently to the Collector ; they may 
able to give zroper ex ion to the views of the people~I do not say that 
they will necessarily not be able to do so—and, therefore, Mr. Gokhale has 
proposed that at two-thirds of the Council should consist of elected 
members, The number may be varied if Government does not consider it 
proper; but, not less than half the number of the council should be yy the 
le, and not more than half should be nominated by the Government. If 
a committee is constituted, I submit that the consultation which is admit- 
reais Tt will be had in the best circumstances and with the best possible _ 
ot Ww. 





















ts. It is no reflection upon any of the Collectors when I say that 
: difficult questions arise in the solution of which no help or guidance — 
} Slogan em they are not unoften hard put to it to decide what is 
* right course to follow. I know instances in which Collectors have been — 
_ led into serious blunders for which the Government have come in for much 
blame, and which blunders would surely have been avoided if there were a — 
* committee of sible men to advise the Collector as to what course he — 
should have followed. In such matters secrecy cannot always be preserved — 
rane action of Collectors. In these days of the 
institutions which the Government has been pleased to 
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ie d bare before the public. If you have a certain number of respo 
to advise'the Collectors, I agree with my Hon’ble friend that many of t 
; eer? which find Deu ray inte Ppa eae Ot seen eee 
|. be heard of beyond a limited circle in the district, and that, I submit, 
will be a great gain to the administration. Mistakes committed will be 
rectified. As matters stand at present sometimes people have to writ 
deal to-the papers about a mistake made, to agitate and to have ques 
councils, and even then redress does not come. The matte 
peabioity there is a certain amount of feeling that the Collecto 
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ow, that oreatos a bad impression, and Corea ne 
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a The Collector's work is totally different 

- tive officer. It is not for him to determine policies but to carry 
licies to concrete times and places, to co 
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which take place 
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eiige a the affairs of Prussia 
books, and I have no knowledge either. Well, Sir, 
iy exactly how matters stood in Prussia, Ta 
‘russian Collector is associated with a special Cow’ 
or whether he is simply working with local bodies. 
- that Mr. Gokhale suddenly changed the subject and 
peared to be a strong combination 
Council in Prussia. Now the objects to 
_ says, are that things should be done on the 
might mean a great many different things. To the 
on the spot in Calcutta, at 
‘Lieutenant-Goyernor of, whatever 
headquarters of the Province. 





district is ‘on the spot,’ but I emphatically 
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matters that we have to discuss. One of 
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educated men on the spot are not on 
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possibilities and the 
of constituting Councils which Mr. Gokhale has suggested, I would 
refer to some of the objects that according to him w 
Councils. He is unable I may remark to give me am particular instance in 
other country in which any person corresponding 


erred to the case of 


m Not quite sure whether — 
neil merely to advise him 
But I noticed one thing, 
it the book down, when 
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with the statement that 
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is therefore wholly illusory 
the spot in 99 out of 100 cases dealt with. 
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ted. Are they totally unfit to in 
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they are to be 
these disabilities to 
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cies. But 
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! WM Bosa go'and 
to mention within the 


the Hon’ble gentleman, but 
quarters of the district. 

« And where would he‘ ob 
drawn entirely from 


meet, yet while the i 


e an area for the nine persons who have been iated together 
nd, rom I know not where, to fill this Collector’s Council. A 
_ “Then, Sir, I am sorry to take up the time of the Council, but I am bound 
to confess that in all the speeches I have heard so far, there has been no attempt 
| Whatever to go to the bed-rock of actual facts and details. Every one has talked 
- about how nice it would be to have a Council like that a ae ae 
_ ments would be re about, but, with the exception of Mr. not a 
___ single person has yet indicated the details of business. I think it is very i 
considering that all those speakers who have gone before me have arg 
_ this Council in such detail, that I should take them with me th 
‘details which Mr. Gokhale alone of all speakers has discussed. These 
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new Municipalities. This is a matter which is properly left 

{ cay ne of these bone ee oor, See ene hei 
ntations, ere is no more reason why these nine persons at head- 
should be able to form a better opinion as to whether there ehould 
ity in a particular town which none of them ma: 
himself or his trustworthy officials w 


aoe 


: cided i n. 


in the matter of keeping the and if there is a question of placing 
y police in any particular locality, the proper method ot doing 
ds to consult the few -at headquarters who have never 
to that locality and know nothing MS 
ruaéaied : ‘tha 





nding bodies of this sort ; but 
; that if Mr. Gokhale’s proposal were to 
ities or the Taluka Boards which would be sus| 
resent the authority of these nine people, if th 
tot nine persons that the m ity 
. rules regulating fairs and 
these. Fairs, processions and matters of that sort 
they often give rise to bad blood and_partizanship. 
ou must haye a Collector independent for ma\ len 
there is the assumption of management by the Court of Wards which is: 
of the Collector's duties, and which he does isi op I 
cannot think how this Council could 
individuals, and whether the 
may be interested 
i Council of Mr. Gokh 
advice as to these indivi cases, and will not that advice 
of these individual cases are urgent matters, and can these 
for the Council and solemnly voted upon? I think itis out of 
and impossible. 
“hen, Sir, there is another objection, and this is in fact a very grave” 
danger that attaches to Mr. Gokhale’s proposals. Suppost that we have this 
Council and that we have got just ordinary men, such as we could pick up 


Oy 


in a Municipal Committee at headquarters, and su posing we haveavery 


/ strong Collector, I feel fairly sure that the Hon’ble Member would deprecate 

altogether a Council which merely mares the Collector's decrees. No advan- 
} tages would be gained by a Counci of that kind. Suppose however that we 
_ have a weak Collector that his Council, or what is much more probable — 
two or three members of it, obtain an ascendancy over the Collector ; or, what 
is still more likely, are believed by the poi to have obtained such an ascend-— 

ancy. Donot the Members of the Council see what dan; lurk in such 

contingency ? T Lay to any Hon'ble Member in this Council who is in 

way acquainted with the atmosphere ur got “Hore ina mufassal town to bear 

me out when I say that that Council—I not mince words—would become 

‘a hot bed of intrigue, and the consequences on district administration too appal- 

ling to contemplate. ’ : a 
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-@Tt is because there are divided interests that have not been 
~ that the district officer is anumpire who is trusted on all 
who have any special knowledge of the mufassil kno he | 
times a single European standing between hostile parties. 
“Then, Sir, it is said that Govern 


election in its most advanced state, say, when a 
ace for: Miytmoar = 


represent elect 
boasting of a representative of rate epresent: 
were simply pn i because it was found that in th 


" representatives of 
~ course of one election a man was actually returned by not more than a 
stand. Generally, the rate-payers do not take any. i 5 
ir, that we have not able men either | 








g, Sir, with these few re 
‘Mr. 8 ‘inha, the other 
Ippo the Resolution of my n’ble 
The Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale: Wed ttea yo tow es 
ly to the speech sagen es inc nd: Peder 
Twill ae at my i iriend, the Hon'ble Sir Gungadhar Chitnavis, who, 
alt te ive me for not at is 
Liew on Ww minutes at my disposal 
Hon'ble the Home Member; and, 
say that there was not much in his speech w 
somewhat inconvenient that members of this Council 
to oppose a motion and come to the Council with read} 
hearing what the person who brings forward the motion 3 
~ Necessarily, when this course is adopted, much of the opposition s force 
Ber kite War Gunpalios tan Ul oakenk Tiserenny wolor Gate 
eit ems va dares mp fa takiag any gt ae 
additional a any 


measures of reform, also had in mind associating the people with the 
tration down to the bottom; in what form this was to be done, they : 
the Decentralization Commission to recommend. teste tent wil aly 0 
at the terms of the reference that was made to the Decentralization Oommis- 
reby the people of this country 
Hype diwk -a eapelaares D 
ight be tried, is to have Divi 
here he has modified 
the Decentralization 








